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The Modern School of Biogr aphy 


WALTER V. GAVIGAN, M.A. 


N the quieter, more conservative days, before Mr. Lytton 
| Strachey penned his satirical portraits of “Eminent Vic- 
torians” and actually succeeded in shocking all England 
with his somewhat flippant life of ‘““Queen Victoria,” a very 
positive tradition seems to have governed the writing of 
biography. The main thesis, for instance, which ran like a 
golden thread through the forty-six volumes of the biogra- 
phical sketches of famous Greek and Roman heroes written 
by Plutarch, was founded on the assumption that “virtuous 
deeds implant in those who search them out, a great and 
zealous eagerness which leads to imitation.” It was in such 
a tradition that the Lives of the Saints and for that matter 
all of the great biographies of the past were written. One 
could of course find exceptions, such as “The Lives of the 
Caesars,” by Suetonius. However, as late as 1902, thinking 
in terms of the well-established Plutarchian school, Mr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis could write: ‘Biographies are the 
supreme books in literature. They give us the history of the 
soul, its great epochs and its teachers, and to lessons of warn- 
ing and alarm, they add lessons of inspiration, of guidance, 
and of hope.’”” 
But times have changed and so have fashions in biog- 
taphy. Thus to those familiar with the ultra-modern 


ee 


1Quest of Happiness, New York, Macmillan Company, 1902, Chapter IX, p. 267. 
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biography of the present era, the statement of Mr. Hillis 
will seem quite mid-Victorian indeed. Since 1902, the 
literary world has witnessed the emergence of an entirely 
new type of biography—a biography which aims neither to 
be “‘filially pious” nor “consciously inspirational.” Pseudo- 
scientific dogmas in the shape of Freudianism, Behaviorism, 
and other current fads have helped to flood the literary mar- 
kets with all sorts of psychographs, critical studies, and ana- 
lytical portraits. One has but to call to mind a long list of 
books like Charles Edward Russell’s “Benjamin Franklin,” 
Paxton Hibben’s “Henry Ward Beecher,” and Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s “Edgar Allen Poe,” to realize just how far some 
writers have departed from the older Plutarchian tradition. 
Certainly the writers that I have mentioned have made no 
attempt to paint pictures of noble men who did noble deeds. 
In fact, they aim to do just the opposite. In order to give 
mankind what they call a more vivid appreciation of the 
notables of the past, the writers who belong to this particular 
literary coterie consciously seek out everything that savors of 
the risqué, the colorful, the abnormal. Old family skeletons 
are dug out of forgotten closets; ancient scandals are resusci- 
tated and a most piquant dish of highly seasoned caviar is 
then served to that portion of the public which delights in 
gloating over the evil that men have done, rather than in 
meditating on the good that lies interred with their bones. 


I 


It would be wrong, however, to give the impression that 
the majority of modern biographers belong to the muck- 
raking school. Not all of them display a penchant for psycho- 
analyzing or scandal-mongering. Sound scholarship and ex- 
cellent historical perspective are mirrored, for instance, in 
some of the works of such current writers of biography as 
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Emil Ludwig and Philip Guedalla. Admirable literary 
style and excellent critical discrimination are united in many 
of the fascinating portraits of literary men and women, 
sketched by André Maurois and Gamaliel Bradford. Nor is 
that older school of biography which is inspired by a keen 
sense of positive appreciation entirely dead. Biographers 
can still write enthusiastically and appreciatively about the 
outstanding personalities of the past. 

It was with no negative purpose in mind, for instance, that 

Mr. John Drinkwater sat down and wrote his recent “Oliver 
Cromwell: A Character Study.” It is clear that the author 
of this book had a positive thesis to prove, i. e., that Oliver 
Cromwell was in truth a great and good man, despite all that 
supposedly authentic historians may have said to the con- 
trary. 
The story of the genesis of this new biography of Cromwell 
appears to be quite clear. Back in 1921, Mr. Drinkwater pub- 
lished a play on Oliver Cromwell which pictured him in a 
very favorable light.’ The present character study is evi- 
dently based on the notes he gathered, or rather the impres- 
sions he formed, in reconstructing an historical background 
for that play. The result is that the present biography, like 
the former play, gives us a decidedly sympathetic picture of 
Cromwell. 

Now, Mr. Drinkwater may have read widely on both 
sides of the question before writing this book; but, if he did, 
there are no evidences of such a scholarly survey in this 
volume. There is not a single statement in the biography to 
show that Mr. Drinkwater was influenced for the sake of 
scholarship alone, to accept an iota of adverse testimony which 
reflected either upon Oliver Cromwell, the statesman, or 
Oliver Cromwell, the man. In writing this character study, 


*New York, George H. Doran Co., 1927, $2.50. 
%Oliver Cromwell, London, Sedgwick and Jackson, 1921, $2.00. 
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moreover, it would appear that the author has deliberately 
ignored much that scholars have brought forth relating to 
the great Oliver Cromwell. 

For instance, it is now commonly admitted that, whereas 
the Protector of the Commonwealth was an excellent military 
commander, he was also somewhat of a demagogue and very 
much of a tyrant. He may or may not have been a bigoted 
fanatic, but certainly the best scholars have never thought of 
him in the dazzling light in which he is visioned by Mr. 
Drinkwater. The Cromwell of this “character study” is at 
once a gentle-hearted husband and father, a brave soldier, a 
loyal patriot purged of all selfish ambition, and finally a meek 
and humble follower of the compassionate Nazarene. 

“Cromwell,” says Mr. Drinkwater, “is one of the figures of 
history, probably preeminently the figure about whom no one 
can know a little without becoming partisan.”* Mr. Drink- 
water, although he evidently knows more than a little about 
Cromwell, evidently chooses, nevertheless, to be a partisan also, 
and a bigoted one. Then, fearing that he may be questioned 
for his unequivocal defense of Cromwell, he defies criticism 


thus:* 


If the Council for the Crown were to produce literal proof that Oliver 
Cromwell of Huntingdon and Ely, member of Parliament, general of the 
Revolutionary army, and Protector of England, was a crude fanatic, a self- 
seeker, a double dealer, and an enemy of liberty, I should answer quite com- 
posedly that is not my Oliver Cromwell. 


Indeed, that is not Mr. Drinkwater’s Cromwell. The 
Cromwell that one reads about in this new “character study” 
is Mr. Drinkwater’s own individualized, idealized creation. 
I need not tell you that he is not the Cromwell of authentic 
English history. This will be evident when I tell you that 


‘Oliver Cromwell: A Character Study, Chapter I, p. 13. 
5Ibid., Chapter I, p. 14. 
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he is not the Protector of England described in “The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” or any other truly scholarly work, 
but the selfsame gentleman who stalked through the eight 
heroic scenes of Mr. Drinkwater’s drama back in 1921. 

That is why I take issue with much that Mr. Drinkwater 
has written in this book. Certainly you and I are justified if 
we take a critical attitude toward such books as “Oliver Crom- 
well: A Character Study,” which, while they may qualify as 
excellent literary portraiture, cannot be palmed off as re- 
liable historical biography. If Mr. Drinkwater had only 
given his imagination full play, this book on Cromwell might 
have actually qualified as a work of fiction. In its present 
form it is, indeed, most difficult to classify it. 

As a work of history it certainly does not ring true. Nor 
has it the interest and tempo of a good work of fiction. Set- 
ting out with the idea of reading an impartial “character 
study” of Oliver Cromwell, one discovers after but a few 
chapters that he is not reading a character study but a biased 
literary portrait. In writing it, Mr. Drinkwater was not 
even eager to give a “poetically true” conception of the leader 
of the Puritans. The Cromwell which he visualizes never 
existed except in Mr. Drinkwater’s own mind; and, in order 
to make this puppet hero appear real, Mr. Drinkwater even 
goes so far as deliberately to falsify history. 

To begin with an immediate example, here is a paragraph 
taken at random from the book. Whereas it does not deal 
specifically with Cromwell, it does illustrate Mr. Drink- 
water’s method of writing history :° 

Under Elizabeth there was still a numerous, influential, and by no means 
resigned Catholic population in the country. This community again was 
divided amongst itself, a certain number of political moderates professing 


loyalty to the Crown, while the Jesuits carried on an indefatigable conspiracy 
to overthrow the existing monarchy and government, with the aid of foreign 


®Ibid., Chapter III, p. 41. 
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intervention, and bring a Catholic prince to the throne. With the ascension 
of James in 1603, there was some relaxation of the penal code against Cath- 
olics, or at least in its enforcement, but the discovery and failure of the 
Gunpowder plot two years later brought down the fury of the law upon the 
Jesuits and with them on English Catholics in general. 

Before their hopes, though nothing else, had been blown up in the Gun- 
powder plot, the Jesuits had been candidly debating whether, upon the en- 
forced and happy reconversion of England, the Inquisitional machinery of 
Spain or that of Italy would be the more suitable for this country, with a 
tendency in favor of the more thorough methods of the former.’ 


Only a mind blinded by historical astigmatism or deeply 
colored by a passionate prejudice could write such a passage 
as that, under the assumption that he was writing authentic 
history! 

It is impossible for us to take up in detail the controversy 
centering around the Gunpowder Plot. I refer my reader to 
more scholarly sources,’ however, than Mr. Drinkwater’s 
“Cromwell.” The best authorities admit that it has never 
been definitely proved that the Catholic Church or the Jesuits 
had a definite interest in the plot. Mr. Drinkwater in the se- 
lection quoted above practically suggests that the plot was 
reasonably representative of Catholic sentiment in England. 
Moreover, he actually associates it officially with the Society 
of Jesus. In actual fact, it was the work, as many fairminded 
Protestant historians admit, “of a little knot of exasperated 
Catholics.” For the phrase, “the Jesuits,” Mr. Drinkwater 
should have inserted the phrase, “a few desperate Catholics.” 
In reality, as the records show, there were perhaps in all, only 
about a dozen persons connected with this anarchistic scheme, 
and so it is hardly fair to make the whole Catholic body or 
the entire Society of Jesus appear responsible for such a hair- 
brained and monstrous plot as was that of Guy Fawkes. 


TIbid., Chap. III, p. 42. 
8Gerard, What Was the Gunpowder Plot (1897); Gardiner, What the Gunpowder 


Plot Was (1889); Gardiner, History of England (1883). 
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Moreover, it should be pointed out that the Gunpowder 
Plot followed, and did not precede, the Elizabethan policy of 
persecution. To the casual reader of Mr. Drinkwater’s book 
it would appear that this plot evolved out of a long conspiracy 
and came out of a clear sky in a period “when there was some 
relaxation of the penal code against Catholics or at least in its 
enforcement.’”” 

Mr. Drinkwater’s personal portrait of Cromwell is as false 
as his historical background. In this character study he has 
given us Cromwell “without his warts.” However, the pic- 
turesque figure which he paints of Oliver Cromwell, member 
of Parliament, rising on February 11, 1629, and addressing 
the assembled House, “saying that he had it on reliable 
authority that a certain Dr. Alabaster had been preaching 
‘flat Popery at Paul’s Cross’ and asking what the House was 
going to do about it,””’ comes pretty close to being the real 
Cromwell who was, later on, to sponsor not only religious 
persecution in England but wholesale massacres in Ireland. 

In speaking of the murderous Campaign waged by the Pro- 
tector in Ireland, during which hundreds of innocent men, 
women and children were put to death because they held 
tenaciously to the ancient Faith, Mr. Drinkwater says “Crom- 
well’s Irish Campaign is the dark shadow upon his fame.” 
Then follows this qualification, “With what justice we shall 
inquire.” Then he proceeds to show that the Campaign was 
an inevitable necessity. Without it the government, according 
to Drinkwater, could not have been preserved; for even after 
the massacres, “stubborn resistance was still offered here and 
there, but as we read the records of this and of many blood- 
less capitulations, we are persuaded that it would have been 


®Oliver Cromwell: A Character Study, Chap. III, p. 41. 
10[bid., Chap. VI, pp. 72-73. 
1]bid., Chap. XVII, p. 186. 
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far more stubborn, and far more general, if Cromwell had 
mitigated his first blows.” 

If Cromwell dealt severely with the Irish at Limerick and 
Drogheda, says Mr. Drinkwater, it was due to the pressure 
of circumstance, and the end justified the means. Really this 
Cromwell was in essence a most kind and tolerant man. It 
was only because “Cromwell’s natural tolerance was unequal 
to a quite unconditional application” that he treated the Irish 
Catholics so harshly! ‘“Popery and Laudian Protestantism 
could not, he believed, be trusted even with freedom of opin- 
ion, since it would encourage them in an incurable antag- 
onism to the new order. This was unfortunate perhaps for 
his reputation in history, but he was, nevertheless,” adds Mr. 
Drinkwater, “probably right.”” 

Thus would the author of “Oliver Cromwell: A Character 
Study” whitewash the character of one who was, even in the 
opinion of some of his Puritan contemporaries, an intolerant 
bigot. In this biography you will not find the Cromwell who 
is supposed to have cut the word “toleration” out of the dic- 
tionary, but a broadminded, farsighted statesman. ‘The 
majority of those who will read Mr. Drinkwater’s book are 
aware of the fact that Cromwell saw to it on more than one 
occasion that there was no lack of cruel vengeance or savage 
murder inflicted upon those who opposed his will. Surely 
those who know these facts of history will smile at Mr. Drink- 
water’s bland statement: 

There was no time in his life when Cromwell would not have been per- 
fectly content to let any man burn as many candles and say as many Masses 
as he wished, if that was all. But these things went with a policy of which 
the results were already sufficiently disastrous. 


13[bid., Chap. XVII, pp. 196-197. 
13]Ibid., Chap. XXI, p. 235. 
l4Jbid., Chap. XII, p. 142. 
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Then, too, more than one reader, who is familiar with other 
historical sources besides Carlyle and Drinkwater, will take 
cum grano salis this flattering pen picture of the Great Pro- 
tector as he appeared in middle age:” 


He was now fifty years of age. He had throughout his manhood been 
steadfast in mind and speech to the most liberal form of Puritan doctrine; 
he had given his cause authority by fearless example and by military genius 
of a unique character and he had been chiefly responsible for the vindication 
of English freedom in a victory that, however ruthless it might have been, 
was nobly disinterested. At this point he stands before us, the patriot without 
blemish, the subtlest and most intelligent patriot, perhaps, by whom the action 
of English history has been dignified. 


Oliver Cromwell is to be commended, it is true, on the 
attitude he took toward the absolutism that had been ar- 
bitrarily imposed upon the English people during the Tudor 
regime and which under Elizabeth and the Stuarts assumed 
the claim of the “Divine Right of Kings.” But fairminded 
persons are forced to admit that he himself proved to be 
somewhat autocratic once he controlled the balance of power. 
Nor does his patriotism excuse his narrow bigotry and almost 


sadistic cruelty. 


One feels that John Drinkwater has done well in con- 
trasting his own eulogistic picture of the ideal Cromwell with 
a more realistic glimpse of the future Protector as seen by the 
Royalist Warwick and taken from the latter’s journal. This 
vivid description tells more in a few lines about the Cromwell 
of history than a dozen of Mr. Drinkwater’s eulogistic pages: 


The first time that I ever took notice of Mr. Cromwell [says Warwick] 
I came into the House and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I knew 
not, very ordinarily apparelled; for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed 
to have been made by an ill-county-tailor; his linen was plain, and not very 
clean; and I remember a speck or two of blood upon his little band, which 


1]Ibid., Chap. XVI, pp. 177-178. 
16Quoted in Drinkwater’s Oliver Cromwell, pp. 123-124. 
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was not much larger than his collar. . . . His stature was of good size; his 
sword stuck close to his side; his countenance swollen and reddish; his voice 
sharp and untuneable, and his eloquence full of fervor. For the subject 
matter would not bear much of reason; it being on behalf of a servant of 
Mr. Prynne’s who had dispensed libels. I sincerely profess it lessened much 
my reverence unto that great Council for this gentleman was very much 
hearkened to. 


A different Cromwell this from the Cromwell one meets 
in Mr. Drinkwater’s “character study”—a mild-eyed fanatic, 
a demagogue, upon whose little band there are little specks 
of blood, portentous of so much that was to be shed before 
Oliver Cromwell, the Protector of England, would come into 
power. Some day the literary world may be given a real dis- 
interested portrait of Cromwell “warts and all,” but it will 
be written by one who, unlike Mr. Drinkwater, has read a 
great deal on both sides of the question and who is so great a 
scholar that he cannot conscientiously be a partisan. 


II 


As far as accurate historical writing is concerned, “O Rare 
Ben Jonson,’ by Byron Steel, is as full of errors as Mr. Drink- 
water’s supposedly scholarly “Oliver Cromwell.” However, 
unlike Mr. Drinkwater, the author of this book does not pre- 
tend to be an historian. To quote his own words, all that he 
is attempting to do in this book is to create “a poetically true 
conception” of Ben Jonson. In order to explain just what 
he means by “poetically true,” Mr. Steel even quotes from 
Aristotle :” 

Poetry is more philosophical and a more serious thing than history. For 


poetry is chiefly conversant about general (universal) truth; history about 
particular. In what manner, for example, any person of a certain character 


17New York, Boni and Liveright, 1927, $3.00. 
18Aristotle, Poetics, IX, quoted by Steel, O Rare Ben Jonson, p. 153. 
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would speak or act, probably or necessarily—this is universal; and this is 
the object of poetry. But what Alcibiades did, or what happened to him— 
this is particular truth. 


Since he states his literary philosophy most clearly and does 
not pretend to write accurately after the manner of a scholarly 
biographer, it is only just to say that Mr. Steel does succeed 
in giving us a most vivid and colorful picture of Ben Jon- 
son in a proper Elizabethan setting. Mr. Steel has selected 
“fragmentary and scattered data” from such varied sources 
as the “Jonson Allusion Book,” the “Gull’s Hornbook,” 
Fuller’s “English Worthies,” Gifford’s “Memoirs of Jonson,” 
John Aubrey’s “Brief Lives,” and the somewhat discredited 
“Conversations with William of Hawthornden.” He has 
used his “bricks and stones” very well indeed, and follow- 
ing the method of his master, Prof. John Erskine, he has 
succeeded in fictionizing the materials of dry biography and 
dead legend with signal success. In this little book, Ben Jon- 
son actually takes on all of the qualities of a living person- 
ality. Mr. Steel says :” 

At the age of twelve, Jonson was a boastful young pedant, muttering 
Latin to everyone, despising whoever could not answer him. He did not look 
like a child. His head was enormous, covered with a wild mop of blazing 
red hair, and seemed to be attached to his body without the means of a neck. 
His face was stolid and old looking, his features irregular. He was always 
intensely pale, except when angry. Then his face turned a dark red, his whole 
body seemed to swell until he resembled an old man just before an attack of 


apoplexy. 

This same uncouth lad after spending five years under the 
guiding hand of William Camden, “a Renaissance scholar, 
modified unconsciously by English air, ale, and oak,”” was 
destined to embark upon one of the most picturesque and 
romantic careers in literary history. 


Steel, Chap. III, pp. 13-14. 
*Tbid., Chap. II, p. 9. 
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Jonson learned much from Camden, and Mr. Steel prob- 
ably does not overrate the young poet’s intellectual eager- 
ness, when he makes the statement that, even at an early age, 
Jonson was” 


as accomplished a scholar as almost any man in London. Enormously read 
in Greek and Latin literature, he could repeat long passages out of Homer 
and Virgil; whole poems of Anacreon, Catullus, and Horace he would even 
at times translate into English verse, crabbed and heavy but superior to the 
work by Camden’s other pupils. He had read everything by Aristotle he 
could find, much of Plato, all the dramatists and historians. He devoured 
Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Appian, Strabo. 


This was all very well, but at eighteen young Ben had 
become “so hopelessly queer, so offensively boastful, such a 
doddering hermit,” that his stepfather, Mr. Thomas Fowler, 
was forced to take him out of school and put him to work as 
a bricklayer. This plan of procedure was approved by Cam- 
den who thought the boy needed a change and would profit 
by a few years away from his books. At the end of the first 
twelve months, however, Ben grew tired of laying bricks, 
joined the army, and went to Flanders to fight in the War of 
Dutch Independence. After a most exciting career as a 
soldier, he returned to London, married a pretty barmaid by 
the name of Jane Ashton, and applied for a job as an actor. 
Old Philip Henslowe, the owner of the Rose Playhouse, fin- 
ally gave him a position as a supernumerary, and before long 
we see Ben “wandering through the Cambridgeshire coun- 
tryside with a troupe of Henslowe’s strolling players, walk- 
ing with their wagon from market town to market town, from 
village green to village green.”*’ According to Mr. Steel :” 


The life was delicious. There was no program, no definite schedule and 


21[bid., Chap. III, p. 14. 
32Tbid., Chap. III, p. 14. 
23Ibid., Chap. VI, p. 33. 
24Ibid., Chap. VI, pp. 33-34. 
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the players walked as they wished between endless rows of softly blooming 
trees. . . . If the town in which they arrived boasted an inn, the actors 
boisterously took possession of its octagonal courtyard, set some wide boards 
up on a few barrel heads, tooted their trumpets in every corner of the village 
and gave their play. .. . If there was no inn in the town, the show was given 
on the village green or in the schoolhouse or even in the church. And some- 
times they pitched their play wagon on the public highway. 


Young Ben Jonson invariably played the part of either a 
murderer or a devil. He found acting great fun and even 
tried his hand at writing some plays of his own. Eventually 
he grew tired of trouping and drifted back to London, deter- 
mined on a literary career. Old Henslowe, always on the 
lookout for new talent, encouraged him. Unfortunately, 
however, most of Ben’s time was spent in the London taverns, 
and it was not long before he found himself in prison as the 
result of a duel in which he had mortally wounded a certain 
Gabriel Spenser, “the handsomest actor in London’ and the 
leading man at Henslowe’s Rose Playhouse. 

Newgate prison in which Ben found himself was by no 
means a pleasant place. It was overrun with rats and was 
full of spies. One of Ben’s dearest friends, a young Catholic 
by the name of George Chapman, tried to do all within his 
power to secure a release for Ben. But these were bad days 
for criminals, and, for that matter, for innocent Catholics :” 


Plots against the life of Elizabeth abound. Several Roman priests are con- 
victed of attempting to poison her and one beheaded. Spies are thick in 
England, for the queen is fearful. But many priests succeed in disguising 
themselves as tradesmen, and prowl about secretly. Elizabeth is a murderess, 
an arch-heretic. The priests visit the sick in hospitals, posing as relatives, 
exhorting the helpless patients to the true Church. Everywhere they seek 
for converts. They hear the confessions of the faithful. They gain entrance 
to the prisons. 


So it is that one day a grey ascetic face looms out of the 


%Ibid., Chap. VI, p. 40. 
“Ibid., Chap. VIII, pp. 45-46. 
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darkness of Newgate. A Jesuit has come to see Ben and he 
whispers through the bars :” 


“T have come to lead you back to the Fold.” 

“Ah,” thought Ben, “a Papist.” 

But before the priest could say more the footsteps of a spy were heard 
approaching. The Jesuit fled. 

“‘What’s up?” inquired the spy. 

“A rat,” said Ben. 

The next day [however, we are told] the shadow came again. It de- 
nounced Luther as a fiend from Hell. It divulged the mysteries of the Incar- 
nation and the Transubstantiation. It proclaimed the glory of the Holy 
Trinity, the omniscience of the Holy Father. Ben listened greedily. He 
was awed. Why should he not enter the Church—the fount of wisdom 
through the ages, the preserver of the great books? 

The priest came every day. He talked of the miracles of St. Anicetus, 
of the eighteen martyrs of Saragossa. He proved Virgil a Roman Catholic. 
He argued with Ben in Latin as to the spirituality of some of the Popes. 
He did it well. 


That was more than sufficient to impress Ben. He let the 
priest baptize him. He became a Roman Catholic. 

It was not long before Jonson succeeded in getting out of 
prison. Presently his comedy, “Every Man in His Humor,” 
was produced and by no less an actor manager than Will 
Shakespeare himself. Ben’s next two plays “Cynthia’s Revels” 
and “The Poetaster” were also presented with success. Then 
he forsook satirical comedy for the muse of classic tragedy. 
His “Sejanus” proved to be what in theatrical parlance is 
called “a flop”; it survived for exactly two nights. As Mr. 
Steel points out:” 


Meanwhile twelve city councillors, a learned judge, and countless clergy- 
men were gathered in an assembly room reading Ben’s “Sejanus.” They 
shook their heads dismally over certain of the lines which seemed to con- 
tain veiled praises of the Holy Father in Rome. “This will never do,” they 


27Ibid., Chap. VIII, pp. 46-47. 
28]bid., Chap. XI, p. 66. 
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croaked in unison. They combed London for information of Ben’s religious 
habits. 


Whether Ben and his wife were really attending Catholic 
service or not, is a mooted point; however, it is certain that 
they were absenting themselves from the services of the Estab- 
lished Church. They were, therefore, called before the Lon- 
don Consistory Court and charged with the crime of heresy. 
Relentless persecution stared them in the face, and so Ben is 
supposed to have speedily recanted, and to have renounced 
all allegiance to Rome. Whether he did or not, is still a 
debatable question, and so Mr. Steel like a good scholar has 
stated in a note to his text :” 

The date of Ben’s reconversion from Catholicism seems to be uncertain. 
Ben himself told Drummond he was “twelve years a Papist”’ but the placing 
of this period differs slightly in various authorities. We know from the “Con- 
versations” that Ben was suspected of Popery and questioned at the time of 
“Sejanus” in 1603 or 1605. We also know from court records, displayed 
in the new Oxford “Jonson,” that with his wife, he was called before the 
London Consistory court in 1606 for habitually absenting himself from 
communion and for being ‘“‘a seducer of youth to the Popish religion.” 


It is not improbable from what we actually know of Ben 
Jonson’s life, apart from the interesting but discredited “Con- 
versations,” that the poet gradually grew careless in the prac- 
tice of the Catholic religion and failed to live as a true Catho- 
lic; however, there is nothing to prove that to his dying day 
his assents were not with the Church of Rome. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat improbable that, as Mr. Steel asserts, he was 
willing to act as a spy against the Catholics at any time in his 
career. 

There is a tradition, it is true, that at the time of the Gun- 
powder Plot, the Earl of Salisbury called Ben to a secret 
meeting of the Council. The Ministers of State begged him 
“as a former Catholique to pretend to re-embrace the Faith, 


*Ibid., Appendix, p. 156. 
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to go piously to confessionals, to gain much damning informa- 
tion about the plot to blow up Parliament.”” But it is pure 
assertion on Mr. Steel’s part to say that “Ben was much flat- 
tered at his political debut, he did as he was asked, he sought 
out the old confessionals, the old Jesuits. But he could do 
nothing. For when the plot fell through, the old Jesuits had 
taken good care to rush out of London.” In writing such 
stuff as this Mr. Steel betrays the rights of even legitimate 
poetic license. 

“O Rare Ben Jonson” is by no means a scholarly work. 
After a perusal of Mr. Steel’s book, one is forced to agree, 
nevertheless, that the author has succeeded in capturing all of 
the significant details of the famous dramatist’s life and has 
agreeably fused them into an unusually interesting literary 
portrait. 

But after reading “O Rare Ben Jonson,” one feels also that 
what Drummond of Hawthorndon is supposed to have writ- 
ten about the poet was, after all, a pretty good estimate of 
his character. Among other things Drummond wrote in his 


“Conversations” :™ 


He is a great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner and scorner of 
others; given rather to lose a friend than a jest; jealous of every word and 
action of those about him (especially after drink which is one of the ele- 
ments in which he liveth) ; a dissembler of ill parts which raigne in him, a 
bragger of some good that he wanteth; thinketh nothing well but what either 
he himself or some of his friends and countrymen hath said or done; he is 
passionately kind and angry; careless either to gain or keep; vindictive, but 
if he be well answered, at himself. He is for either religion, being versed 


in both. 


As Ben Jonson grew older his mind seems to have turned 
toward philosophy and religion. Who knows, possibly in 
spirit at least, he turned again to Mother Church? 


3°[bid., Chap. XV, p. 93. 
3l[bid., Chap. XV, p. 93. 
33Quoted by Steel, Chap. XVIV, p. 129. 
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One observer, young Michael Oldsworth, visited Jonson, 
now an old man and living in chambers near Westminster 
Abbey, and found him so religious that he reminded him 
more of a bishop than of a playwright. Young Oldsworth 
then wrote a poem about the actor turned preacher, which 


reads :* 
Behind the Abbey lives a man of fame; 
Ben Jonson; we him saw, and thought to hear 
From him some flashes and fantastic gear; 
But he spake less. His whole Discourse 
Was how mankind grew daily worse and worse, 
How God was disregarded, how men went 
Down even to Hell, and never did repent 
With many such sad Tales; as he would teach 
Us Scholars how, hereafter we should preach. 
Great wearer of the Bays, look to thy lines, 
Lest they chance to be challenged by Divines; 
Some future Time will, by a gross mistake, 
Jonson a Bishop, not a Poet, make. 


As he approached death, Jonson’s mind, indeed, began to 
turn towards serious thoughts. Possibly he recalled many of 
the things the wily Jesuit had whispered to him through the 
bars of Newgate prison. At last on August 6, 1637, he died. 
Whether he died in spirit a member of the Universal Church, 
we do not know.™ 


III 


Lewis Browne, with Elsa Weihl as his collaborator in the 
work of research, has given us a most entertaining literary 
portrait in his recent book, “That Man Heine.”® He has 
made the unpardonable mistake, however, of emphasiz- 
ing the love motif in Heine’s life to such an extent that as a 
complete biography the book lacks balance. Mr. Browne 


33Quoted by Steel, Chap. XX, p. 143. 
Ibid., Chap. XXI, p. 149. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927, $3.00. 
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has a pleasant style and the attention of the reader is cap- 
tivated from the start. In fact, as one reads chapter after 
chapter of “That Man Heine,” he is forced to exclaim, “would 
that all biographers could write like this!” 

The book, however, does not stand as a lasting work of 
scholarship, even though it may be what the publishers claim 
it is, “the first full-length biography of Heine in almost forty 
years.” No exception can be taken to the statement that Mr. 
Browne’s book does contain the gist of a great deal of material 
not hitherto translated into English. Miss Weihl’s excellent 
bibliography of Heine’s writings and her long list of bio- 
graphical references and critical essays in German, French, 
English, and Italian, also help to make “That Man Heine” 
something more than merely a well-written, ephemeral book 
of journalistic biography. 

There are some facts in the life of the great German poet 
which have been passed over altogether too lightly by Mr. 
Browne and Miss Weihl. Catholic readers in particular, as 
well as students of the Romantic movement in Germany, can- 
not help but express their dissatisfaction with the very sketchy 
treatment accorded to Christian influences on Heine. Mr. 
Browne has not made it at all clear to his readers that Hein- 
rich Heine could have written much that he has written if 
he had not been greatly influenced by historic Christianity. 
The Heine of the earlier, less erotic poems and prose works 
was, to be sure, a far different Heine from that of the sensual 
old advocate of profligacy to whom Mr. Browne devotes so 
many precious pages. Even though we grant that Heine’s 
greatest art is to be found in his erotic love poems, this does 
not discount the fact that the definitely Christian strain in 
much of his earlier works cannot be disregarded. 

Heine was, it is true, a Jew, but, as Mr. Browne repeatedly 
points out, he was never a Jew in the orthodox sense. In 
fact, during the natural course of his life he seems to have 
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developed in orderly sequence an antipathy for both the Jew- 
ish and Christian traditions because he was by choice and 
temperament a pagan. 

Mr. Browne tries to prove that Heine completed the cycle 
of faith by assenting successively to Catholicism, Paganism, 
Protestantism, Atheism, Saint-Simonism and finally to Juda- 
ism. It was in despair, Mr. Browne would have us believe, 
that Heine finally returned to the faith of his fathers. Thus, 
speaking of Heine’s later religious beliefs, he says: “He had 
at last returned to his starting point: that battered, despised, 
but (for the Jew) apparently inevitable religion called Juda- 
ism.” And yet the book “That Man Heine” closes with a 
most vivid account of the spirit of irreligion which possessed 
the unfortunate poet even unto his dying day! 

Certainly a real Jew could not return to his God “bring- 
ing a mocking smile with him,” could not be ironic, “even 
at the expense of Him whom he now recognized as his 
Creator,” could not “refuse to tremble before his God”” and 
yet that was just what Heinrich Heine did, if we can believe 
the best of his biographers. Mr. Browne should have been 
able to discern this; he should have been able to take for what 
they were worth the few stray passages which the despondent 
Heine wrote in his happier moments, passages which seem 
to convey the impression that his was a real repentance and 
that deep down within his heart he really did forsake his 
pagan Epicureanism for the sterner moral code of Judaism. 

No one can deny that Heine did write at various times 
during his life such misleading passages as: “I am bank- 
rupt of all earthly happiness by the loss of that immeasur- 
able good which is health. But then I found in my heart a 
quiet spot where the treasure of religion had rested unnoticed, 
and through it I am saved from despair.”® 

That Man Heine, Chap. VI, p. 364. 


Ibid., Chap. VI, p. 37. 
38Quoted in That Man Heine, Chap. VI, p. 364. 
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That “treasure of religion” preserved within Heine’s heart 
was, we are inclined to believe, nothing more than the com- 
plex of memories of earlier religious experiences which had 
somehow or other survived the wear and tear of skepticism. 
It was the fabric of these dreams which continued to remain 
in Heine’s pagan heart—the only consolation left to him in a 
world of sorrow. Probably they were memories of the prayers 
he had mumbled as a child at his Jewish mother’s knee; or 
possibly they were memories of pious stories he had hearkened 
to as he sat at the feet of the Franciscan Fathers of Diissel- 
dorf. Undoubtedly many of these memories were intertwined 
with the theories of Romanticism which had first captivated, 
then piqued him, a Romanticism which was in its essence so 
closely connected with what for want of a more explicit term 
we are forced to term “the Catholic tradition.” 

It is evident, nevertheless, that Heinrich Heine with all his 
beautiful dreams died as he had lived, a pagan. The religion 
which survived in him was little more than the religion of 
pure sentimentality. Mr. Browne points out that at one time 
during his life Heine became “fascinated by Catholic ritual 
and forgot almost completely the religion of his forefathers.” 
Mr. Browne continues :” 

As he himself wrote. “There was a time when I devoutly kissed the hand 
of every Capuchin whom I met on the street.” He loved to follow all the 
holy processions and to decorate the altar before his father’s house. Appar- 
ently he was then largely free of any conscious Judenschmertz, and but little 
was left of his childhood feeling that he was an outsider. 


The author of “That Man Heine” even thinks that, if the 
poet’s early teachers had not been French priests “who had 
come under the spell of Voltairean skepticism and who took 
no pains to conceal it,” Heine might have been converted 
once and forever to Catholicism. Speaking of these “peri- 


That Man Heine, Chap. II, p. 43. 
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wigged priests” (we never knew that the followers of St. 
Francis ever wore wigs!), Mr. Browne adds: 

Had they been believers, perhaps it would have gone differently with their 
pupil, Encouraged by them, the little Jewish lad might have been able to 
root himself in Catholicism, for he was himself attracted by the color and 


mystery in Catholic ritual. But this, too, was denied him, for every impulse 
to fling his harried young soul into the embrace of the Church was checked 


by a schooled scepticism. 


What Mr. Browne has to say about Heine’s early teachers 
may or may not be true. To many Catholics, especially to 
those who have the perspicacity to see how utterly incom- 
patible an unbroken, undisciplined pagan nature is to the 
spirit of real Catholicism, Heine’s interest in the Catholic 
Church will always appear to have been purely an esthetic 
infatuation for her ceremonial and ritual. Like all esthetes, 
he was attracted by the outward symbolism of the historic 
Church, but he never attained to an understanding of, nor 
did he ever express a desire for, her dogmatic ethical doc- 
trines. The difficulty was that for Heine, as for many others 
of his particular time and period, Catholicism meant Roman- 
ticism and Romanticism meant the Church. 

It was in such a spirit of Romantic infatuation that he 
could write :® 

Voltaire could only wound the body of Christianity. All his jests drawn 
from Church history, all his witty sayings as to dogmatics and culture, on the 
Bible, the holiest book of mankind, on the Virgin Mary, the fairest flower of 
poetry, the whole dictionary of philosophic arrows which he shot freely 
against the clergy and priests, only hurt the mortal body of Christianity, not 
its deeper spirit, nor its immortal soul. 


It is clear that the Heine who wrote that passage was the 
Heine who had read Fouqué, Brentano and Tiech; the Heine 
who had sentimentalized in true German style over the 


{%bid., Chap. I, p. 27. 
“Germany (London, Wm. Heineman, 1892), Vol. I, p. 4. 
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Middle Ages; the Heine who had been a leader in the avow- 
edly Christian Burchenschaft and who had been influenced 
at least in part by the philosophy of history propounded by 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel. 

But the same Heine had that within him, which enabled 
him to turn right about face and condemn Romanticism and 
Catholicism in one breath after taking a course or two under 
Hegel. Indeed it was not long, as Mr. Browne points out, 
before” 
the fondness for Catholicism which had marked him from early boyhood 
began to pass, for he no longer craved the opiate of mysticism. “I myself 
am now a mystic,” he wrote mockingly a year or two later, “for I must 
follow the advice of my physician to avoid all effort at thinking!” 


It was not long before Heine was condemuing the funda- 
mental teachings of Catholicism. For one thing, being a 


pagan, he could not understand the Church’s attitude toward 
poverty and chastity. Mr. Browne unconsciously puts his 
finger on the real reason why Heine never was able to become 
a Catholic when he shows us that Heine was opposed to every- 
thing which enthroned the spirit and crucified the flesh. He 


says :* 


Heine maintained that, with its emphasis on the spirit and its denial of the 
flesh, Catholicism devitalized life and dehumanized art. He was ready to 
admit that in an earlier time this tendency on the part of the Church had 
been immensely valuable in Europe. Its glorification of asceticism was a 
wholesome thing after the excesses of carnality which were reported to have 
marked the last days of the Roman Empire. The flesh had become so ar- 
rogant in this Roman world that it needed Christian discipline to chasten it. 


But Heinrich Heine, the sensualist, could not harmonize 
his own life of dissipation with the stern moral code of Cath- 
olic Christianity. So it was that he came to reject the Catholic 
Church in toto. The love he had had in his more idealistic 


42That Man Heine, Chap. I, p. 81. 
43[bid., Chap. II, pp. 247-248. 
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days for her pomp and ceremony turned into a bitter hatred 
for her stern creed and he even went so far as to prophesy 
that both Catholicism and its ally Romanticism would even- 
tually pass away and that a “new art, realistic, vigorous, 
carnal, would take its place.” 

“We may believe,” said Heine,“* “that the Christian Cath- 
olic view of the world has reached its end. Every age is a 
sphinx which casts itself into an abyss the moment man has 
solved the riddle.” 

Poor Heine! He thought in common with other Germans 
that he had solved the riddle of the universe. Like many 
other deluded men of genius, he thought that the problems 
and perplexities of mankind would be resolved if man could 
only return to nature and a sort of healthy paganism. But 
by his own life he showed that the teachings of Christianity 
were undeniably true and that verily the “wages of sin is 
death.” tay 

He was right about a new art coming into being. Natural- 
ism and animalism were to overshadow fiction; sensualism 
was to dominate and bias the perspective of more than one 
great creative artist. There was, indeed, to be a revival of 
paganism in its worst rather than its best aspects. But through 
it all the Catholic Church, as ever “doomed to death but fated 
not to die,” was to survive and preach into the ears of a 
hedonistic world the tenets of the twin gospels of beauty and 
severity. 

As he neared his death, Heine” 


laughed not out of joy but desperation. It did not reveal strength in him 
so much as devastating doubt . . . most of the time he seems to have laughed 
only to hold back the tears; he twisted his life into a sardonic smile only 
to keep from weeping . . . Heine was not merely at odds with the world 
but even more at odds with himself. 


“*Heine, Die Romantische Schule, quoted by Browne, Bk. II, Chap. II, p. 248. 
“Browne, Bk. II, Chap. II, p. 253. 
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Then, like so many others who have tried in vain to recon- 
cile their own selfish paganism with the fundamentals of true 
religion, Heine turned not to Catholicism nor even to Judaism 
but to that mixture of Spiritualism and Materialism called 
Pantheism. But even a naturalistic Pantheism did not bring 
him the peace he craved. 

At last he actually lay dying. Remembering that the suf- 
fering poet had once been very very close to the Catholic 
Church, Heine’s old friend, Princess Bilgiojoso, brought a 
priest to pray with him. He allowed the good Father to kneel 
by his bedside and to pray—but the poet’s faith was gone; 
and doubting the efficacy of even prayer, Heine cried out 
for more poultices. Beaten and crushed after a life of all 
sorts of excesses and dissipations, he wrote: “I am no longer 
a joyous Hellene, sound in body, smiling down gaily on the 
melancholy Nazarenes. I am now only a poor sick Jew.” 

He died February, 1856, and, according to his biographers, 
one of his last acts was to sigh, “God will forgive me, that’s 


His business.’ 


“8Ibid., Bk. II, Chap. VI, p. 363. 
‘TIbid., Bk. II, Chap. VII, p. 403. 





Practical Aspects of Social Persenality 


BURTON CONFREY, M.A. 


OMPLEX as the problem may seem, unless one ap- 
proaches the subject of personality from a practical 
point of view there is little to be gained; generaliz- 

ations concerning the matter are plethoric. Everyone grants 
its import in business, in industry, and in professional life and 
insists on its indispensability in social life, no matter in what 
contacts with other members of the group. That it is a three- 
fold accomplishment largely within our control, all agree: 
we evoke the life of the spirit through religion, through 
education and a momentum of physical well-being. From the 
interpenetration of these three emerges an integration we call 
social personality, expressed in relation to the government in 
national life, to industry and employment in our choice of 
vocation or career, and to home life in the group with which 


we live most intimately.* 
Spiritually, personality brings us face to face with Jesus by 
the Lake of Genesareth, for it reflects God, mirroring His 


*The fundamental point of the present article is likely to be obscured for the minds 
of some owing to the tendency common among so-called Protestant thinkers to first 
filch the term and then becloud the clear Catholic meaning of such ideas as person- 
ality, Dr. Fosdick, in an article entitled “What Is Christianity?” (Harpers, April, 
1929, p. 554), reduces it to reverence for what he calls personality. He says: “Seen 
against the background of the centuries which immediately preceded him, this consti- 
utes the uniqueness of Jesus’ message. Whether one is a Christian or not, does not 
primarily depend on the acceptance or rejection of the orthodoxies of official church 
and creed. Give new names to many of these creedal conceptions and ecclesiastical 
practices and one may be a Buddhist, or a Hindu, or a Mohammedan. Whether one 
really is a Christian or not depends on whether one accepts or rejects Jesus’ attitude 
toward personality.” 

By way of contrast we would like to call attention to the words of Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, quoted by Maritain in Trois Réformateurs, p. 33, where he says: “Man 
will only be fully a person, a being subsisting per se and acting per se, to the extent 
that the life of reason and of liberty in him dominates that of the senses and the 
passions; failing that, he will live like an animal, a mere individual slave of events 
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characteristics and attributes. While we cannot hope to 
emulate Him, each of us is interested fundamentally in but 
two beings, himself and his Creator, and strives to live in 
imitation of Him. We create and develop personality only by 
growth in the knowledge and imitation of Christ, through our 
effective practice of those virtues He exemplified and bade us 
assimilate: justice, patience, charity, humility, self-effacement, 
and disinterestedness. 

Too frequently, considerations of personality deal with the 
body, with our material elements, through which we are, in 
part, prepared for life as members of the organized group 
we refer to as society. But the mere sustaining of poise or the 
presence of attractive physical qualities does not engender 
personality; nor is it natural individualism—“living out one’s 
life” or “self-realization.” The magnificent achievement 
emerges from a deeper, spiritual concept, an intense desire and 
will to be born anew in the beauty of holiness that we may 
image God. 


I 


Because it is made up of traits, character is the direct deter- 
minant of the whole range of our contacts with other human 
beings. Out of our ideals emerge our attitudes and appreci- 


and circumstances, always being dragged in the wake of something else, incapable of 
self-direction; he will be only a part without being able to pretend to be a whole. 

To develop his individuality is to live the selfish life of the passions, to make 
himself the center of everything, and to end finally by being the slave of a thousand 
transient goods which bring but a momentary wretched joy. Personality, on the 
contrary, grows only insofar as the soul, raising itself above the world of sense, 
attaches itself more closely through the intellect and the will to that which constitutes 
the life of the spirit. Philosophers have seen, but the saints above all have under- 
stood, that the full development of our poverty-burdened personality consists in 
losing it in some manner in that of God, who alone possesses personality in the full 
sense of the word, for He alone is absolutely independent in being and in act.” It 
might be added that were it not for the creedal definitions of the decidedly ecclesi- 
astical and Catholic councils in the early Church, Dr. Fosdick by this time would 
not have so much as his own vague notions of personality with which, as usual, he 
succeeds in confusing many issues. (Editor’s note.) 
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ations, which determine our conduct, our behavior, as citizens. 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost govern the ideal life, domi- 
nated by privileges: love of God, of neighbor (law), and of 
self (liberty). The obligations correlative to these privileges 
include duties to God (knowledge, love, worship, and service) , 
to ourselves (self-preservation and self-control), and to others 
(respect of their right to life, safety, property, and to truth, 
liberty, and reputation and love of all men, including our 
enemies). Individual and group alike may develop only 
under the inspiration of this Christian ideal. Christ’s won- 
drous works and magnetic, personal appeal proceeded from 
His love, from His Divine sympathy and understanding. 
Here again we infer that to be interesting, to be set apart as 
Jesus was, is not a matter of impression created, of physical 
or even of mental attractiveness. It is an emanation of spirit, 
an educated will, which stamps us with character—courage, 
sincerity, heroism, restraint, self-control, self-discipline—sup- 
ported by the everlasting Arms which impart some of His 
strength. Such intelligent control of self, growing out of a 
synthesized development based on normal principles, is worth 
a lifetime of endeavor, of eager strife, of serious and persistent 
effort to be transformed, to become one with God. 

This personal sanctification of the individual leavens the 
social group; and we best realize our selfhood in response to 
the enlightenment of the Holy Ghost. As always, acquiescence 
wins; halfway measures arrest development and prevent com- 
plete realization. It is only when self gets no attention (the 
Christian ideal completely absorbing the personal life) that 
we realize our individuality. Since the relationship between 
God and each soul is never twice the same, the differentness 
of that connection shining through a personality individualizes 
the possessor to such an extent that there is no comparison be- 
tween him and the individual whose sense appetites enslave 
and degrade tyrannically his free will, whose self-worship 
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perverts his capacity to love. By controlling always what he 
wishes to do and by wishing to do only that which is super- 
latively right and unerringly best, one most surely achieves 
the ideal which Christ posited and the Evangelists reported 
more often than any other: “He that shall lose his life for Me 
shall find it.” We are most ourselves when most completely 
Christ’s; then only is our will freest, our reasoning highest, 
our capacity to love greatest. 

Socially one’s personality is not only a cause but the result 
of numerous accretions, changing from day to day. Because 
no one of us liveth to himself alone, because whomsoever we 
meet improves us or is improved, our enlightenment or our 
blight gives good example or obscures the gleam for our 
neighbor. Nor can we develop if we withdraw from the 
group, for it is only from the social intercourse of daily life 
that we learn and assimilate ideas of charity, the greatest of 
personal characteristics. While our love or sympathetic under- 
standing for a certain person may supersede that for the group 
as a whole, we are nevertheless “one body, one spirit”;’ and 
in our realization of this unity and our coordination with it 
lies the hope of the social group. 

Through a study of the life of Christ one discovers the de- 
sirable traits of personality; while in fiction, biography,’ 


1We forestall confusion between solitude, which makes for union by elevating the 
soul to those heights whereon complete adjustment is effected, and isolation, which 
weakens a man by helping him escape that which leads him out of himse!f but tends 
to a passivity which accomplishes nothing. As Ernest Hello suggests: “A man 
capable of solitude first gathers all that life can offer and then spends it freely.” 

2Eph. iv, 4. 

3In the field of biography, thought reverts to Mother Janet Erskine Stuart, who 
studied to leave only satisfied people behind her. Conscious of the fact that we live 
in a social group and that we must deal with people, we adapt ourselves to others 
by not expecting everyone to think and act and live as we do; thereby we save our- 
selves much annoyance and make the world pleasanter for those who must live with 
us. In his biography of the Curé of Ars, Abbé Monnin quotes him as saying: “God 
has vouchsafed to me the great mercy of giving me nothing on which I can rely— 
neither talent, knowledge, strength, nor virtue.” Herein, the biographer feels, lay 
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memoirs, letters, diaries, newspapers, and periodicals one 
may observe not only positive characteristics but those one 
must delete from one’s personal life. Zacheus, Lazarus, Peter, 
and Martha and Mary attest the consideration and mercy of 
the Perfect Gentle Man; the miracle at Cana and His provi- 
sion at the feast of the loaves and fishes evidence His gracious- 
ness. His example is our hope. On the other hand medita- 
tion reveals how any ill-breeding shown in our relationship 
to Him is scarcely less tolerable than violation of the amenities 
of our daily life with man. Piety, says St. Augustine, is 
courtesy with God. Courtesy, says St. Francis of Assisi, is 
the younger sister of charity (love). 

By thinking of everyday conduct in terms of definite skills 
and achievements instead of in terms of abstract qualities, 
one makes tangible a comprehension of the traffic laws of 
human intercourse: good manners—pliable, versatile, per- 
sonal. Wealth and influence alone cannot make people seek 
us or reward us; to win friends, to achieve the ability to fit 
into various groups, whether in business or professional life 
or as citizen, is to live the Fifth Beatitude. Any Catholic 
giving himself unreservedly to achieving a Catholic sense can 
learn to temper with mercy his friendships, his business deal- 
ings, and the give-and-take of his daily existence.* For twenty 
centuries great persons in whom the Church has blended re- 
ligion and culture have been dominant factors in great works, 
for it allots to any loyal child a dignity and sense of duty 
which enhance his social values in his own mind and in that 
of the group with whom he lives. Witness, for example, 
St. Paul or St. Augustine. 

Characteristics admired in the social, professional, and busi- 
ness world include honesty, vigor, generosity (doing a little 


— 
‘| ViFFTz 


the secret of the Curé’s sanctity and influence. Through his absolute reliance on 
God he became a marvelous instrument of forgiveness, of conversion, and of spiritual 
renewal. 

4Matth. xviii, 15-22. 
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more than is expected), executive ability, convincingness, 
ability to cooperate and to argue without a show of temper, 
contentment,’ thoughtfulness of others,’ dependability, service 
(willingness to do for others),’ gratitude, politeness, caution, 
consideration and tact® (respect for others’ feelings, particu- 
larly for our elders), and diplomacy (hard thinking and soft 
speaking). 

Springing as it does from within, such a noble quality as 
personality requires great sacrifices before attainment; and we 
win those with whom we must deal by personal study, adroit- 
ness, and, most efficacious, tact. The old proverb has it: 


5In his Adventures in Contentment, David Grayson (Ray Stannard Baker) discusses 
“On being where you belong.” Not only contentment, but usefulness is the outgrowth 
of great acceptances, of great humilities; acquiescence to our lot in life, instead of 
struggling to appear to be what we are not, is one secret of poise, mental ease, and 
quietude. 

®In the Messenger of the Sacred Heart for October, 1928 (included in Volume XII! 
of My Changeless Friend), Father LeBuffe paraphrases 2 Cor. xii, 14. The inviol- 
able law of influence demands that we cooperate willingly with Christ, effacing all 
selfish design in service in order to win souls. Particularly do those in less important 
positions than ours appreciate thoughtful regard and consideration. 

7Civility and consideration in little things (remembering to satisfy unimportant 
requests graciously), if persisted in, win souls to a standard more quickly than unusual 
talents or accomplishment. 

The story of Frederick Ozanam and the St. Vincent de Paul Society edifies in this 
regard. Consider Father Schuyler’s Charity of Christ, Pére Plus’ In Christ Jesus 
(“God always does too much”), Father LeBuffe’s “Making People Grateful,” 
(Messenger of the Sacred Heart, July, 1928), and Ernest Hello’s “The giving of self 
is the condition of life.” 

8In the Old Testament one finds stimulus in Rebecca’s ability to take on her hearers’ 
point of view, of knowing intuitively their want at the moment, of saying the most 
satisfactory thing. In the New Testament Mary chose the better part in listening to 
her Guest. See Dr. Kerby’s “Respect for Other’s Feelings” in Ecclesiastical Review 
(79 :610 ff., December, 1928). Diplomacy in the home attributes a generous nature 
to the niggard—and soon he tries to live up to it. 

%Ecclesiastes holds nuggets on friendship, and many a chapter from the Imitation 
of Christ cheers and steadies the faltering heart. Katherine Conway’s Making Friend- 
ships and Keeping Them, Father Schuyler’s The Sacrament of Friendship and A 
Divine Friend, the Rev. C. J. White’s Jesus Our Friend, as well as David and Jona- 
than, Newman and Ambrose St. John suggest the possibilities of the relationship. 
Sincerity and fidelity are essential to it, and much might be said of instinct as guide 
in the selection of undesirable and of particular friendships. 
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“Wisdom and a sweet tongue can drag an elephant with a 


fine hair.” 
Other desirable traits, of a rather personal nature, include 


friendliness (democracy—naturally, liking people will make 
them like us), peaceableness, sympathetic understanding, 
tenderness, simplicity,” restraint, courtesy,” and such intrinsic 


traits as charm of manner.” 
A study of Jesus’ words in the New Testament reveals all 


that need be known about speech. Certainly no one ever had 
greater effect upon listeners, who were all amazed or filled 
with wrath or astonished at His teachings. In the synagogue 
His audience wondered at the words of grace that came from 
His mouth. From a spiritual point of view one’s speech in- 
dicates infallibly the soul’s condition, reveals one as one really 
is; a touch of commonness, hardly observable in one’s acts, will 
color the whole of one’s talk. St. Francis de Sales focused great 
wisdom in regard to conversation in the Sixth Point of his 
“Rule of Life.” Thomas a Kempis never returned to his cell 


10[n his Letters (p. 308), Baron von Hugel records some penetrating observations 
on the nearness of simple souls to God. 

llHilaire Belloc’s couplets paraphrase St. Francis: 

Of Courtesy, it is much less 

Than courage of heart or holiness; 
Yet in my walks it seems to me 

That the grace of God is in Courtesy. 

Father Martindale tells us in his Life of R. H. Benson that so exquisite was Mon- 
signor Benson’s courtesy that those who bored him to exasperation never suspected 
their encroachment. 

True courtesy is rooted in humility and reverence; harshness, abruptness and 
vulgarity (and even brusqueness) are not consistent with true piety. 

12In a Paulist pamphlet the Rev. T. J. Brennan epitomizes what may best be said 
concerning manners and religion. The primary element is modesty; a second is that 
power Jesus had of meeting all men on terms of equality, avoiding pomposity and 
fastidiousness; the third, thoughtfulness for the ease, comfort, and happiness of 
others (charity the determining factor). Coventry Patmore felt that for moral force 
there was nothing comparable to the charm of truly noble manners. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell feels the foundation of good manners rests on humility mingled with kindness. 

Of books on etiquette Emily Post’s is among the best. Anne Shannon Moore’s 
Singing in the Rain contains much that is admirable. 
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after a conversation a better man than when he had left it. 
St. James warns every man to be slow to speak. Job wondered 
whether windy words would have no end; and while few 
repent holding their tongues, the loquacious are often sorry 
after they have spoken. 


II 


The cultivation of personality is necessary because aspects 
not nurtured tend to atrophy and disappear. For that reason 
we must invest ourselves with those qualities which keep it 
alive and delete those defects which retard its growth. For- 
tunately no one handicapped by undesirable traits need re- 
tain them; nor must the possessor of desirable traits necessarily 
lose them. One’s social personality is both a cause and a re- 
sult: at first, it is the agency which causes one to act as one 
does; but later, what one does is the result of what one is. 

The fact that certain traits seem characteristic of members 
of the same family suggests that heredity is a factor in per- 
sonality; moreover, when we observe people adjusting them- 
selves to a good or bad environment, another likely factor 
appears. Two mightier elements, however, make man superior 
to both heredity and environment, and, because of them, no 
matter how discouraging conditions appear in the social and 
religious world, we may have every hope of re-forming or 
upbuilding our personality as we wish. To each of us God 
gives free will and grace, which operate only from within; 
but we must take advantage of His willingness to adapt His 
activity to the laws of human action. The degree of perfec- 
tion which God desires of us is conditioned by our initiative 
and liberty; the miracle of transformation His grace effects 
in us in no way dehumanizes us. While He created us with- 
out our assistance, He cannot save us without it; but para- 
mount must be our consciousness that without Him we can 
do nothing; His grace is necessary to animate and sustain us 
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in achieving our goal. Indeed, His kingdom will come only 
with the personal sanctification of the individual. His king- 
dom is within us; and continual correspondence with Divine 
grace is the objective of every Catholic life, which seeks as 
its goal perfect obedience to Divine law as revealed by the 
Church. 

Poise in all our relationships comes from living the Beati- 
tudes—and that is the essence of personality. Isaac’s ac- 
quiescence to his father’s will gave him an inward strength 
which we may draw from a similar support. Our outer and 
inner lives” were well typified by Jacob’s experience at Bethel ; 
after his dream he was conscious of the glory and of the awe 
becoming an angel. 

Catholic training aims to convince youth that God gives 
each of us sufficient grace to make our human nature” cor- 
respond with His enlightenment, that when present, far from 


superseding nature, Divine grace but makes possible the 
seemingly impossible. As Newman expressed it:”° 


The world is content with setting right the surface of things; the Church 
aims at regenerating the very depths of the heart. She ever begins with the 
beginning: and, as regards the multitude of her children, is never able to get 


13In Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker (the first edition was titled The Moral 
System of Shakespeare) Dr. Richard Green Moulton includes an illuminating chap- 
ter on “The Life Without and the Life Within” (pp. 89 and sqq.), devoted to a con- 
sideration of Henry VIII and the fact that what seems ruin in the outer life may be 
recognized as triumph in the life within. In the next chapter he considers the same 
problem in Coriolanus, Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra. 

14Amplified by Augustine F. Hewit in the Catholic World, 49:43 ff. Compare 
Psalm cxxvi—prudence and correspondence to grace; John xvi, 5-33—ask for all 
graces through our Lord Jesus Christ; Mark xi—the accursed fig tree. The “Rule 
of St. Benedict” (Prologue 74-84): We must not fail to attribute all our progress in 
spiritual life to our Saviour’s grace rather than to our own efforts. Psalm cxiii, 1: 
“Not unto us, O Lord... . but to Thy name give glory.” I Cor. xv, 10: “By the 
grace of God I am what I am.” 2 Cor. x, 17: “He that glorieth, let him glory in 
the Lord.” The Blessed Virgin teaches by example how to avoid allowing our 
treasure of grace to remain inactive, how to increase it constantly. 

15[dea of a University, Discourse VIII, “Knowledge in Relation to Religion” (“The 
Gentleman”), close of Section 8. 
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beyond the beginning, but is continually employed in laying the foundation. 
She is engaged with what is essential, as previous and as introductory to the 
ornamental and the attractive. She is curing men and keeping them clean 
of mortal sin; she is “treating of justice and chastity and the world to come”; 
she is insisting on faith, and hope, and honesty, and the elements of charity; 
and has so much to do with precept, that she almost leaves it to inspirations 
from Heaven to suggest what is of counsel and perfection. She aims at what 
is necessary rather than at what is desirable. She is for the many as well as 
the few. She is putting souls in the way of salvation, that they may then be 
in condition, if they shall be called upon, to aspire to the heroic, and to attain 
the full proportions, as well as the rudiments, of the beautiful. 


III 


Granted that social personality is an intricate nexus of 
characteristics, to increase its effectiveness we must modify 
or overcome our undesirable traits one by one until the ideal 
is approached. Constantly must we renew the energy with 


which we maintain the desirable characteristics and lose no 
gains in our conquest of the undesirable. All failures are 
volitional because it lies within our power, if we will but 
motivate our fight, to invigorate our possession and to evolve 
continuously into the higher life. Our mental life asserts it- 
self in three important directions—knowing, feeling and will- 
ing; and since we are not purely intellectual and since impulse 
and feeling tend to override reason, education must supply 
the willing. We must want to improve; and all effort must 
concern the will, all training must be directed at the will, if 
we are to achieve the right attitude. Bishop Spalding felt 
that “the duty of obedience to our better self determines the 
purpose and end of action, for the better self is under the 
impulse of God.” 

Cultivating an inner life (seeking grace, and laboring and 
praying) overcomes laziness, helps us avoid ease, and thereby 
combats the obstacles to our progress toward the virtues we 


— 


16Education and the Higher Life, p. 16. 
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most desire. By studying our characteristics with shrewdness 
and care, by facing discoveries, we arrive at the truth. In this 
connection we find exceedingly pertinent an essay on human 
nature” by Dr. W. J. Kerby in which he discusses four 
tendencies: delay of action in reform, its resultant self- 
complacency,” our trust of other deeds (while interior piety 
lags), and the defeat of progress by tricks of substitution. 

In order to live for eternity, to achieve a bird’s-eye view 
of our life situation, to find one’s defects in order to eliminate 
them and one’s virtues in order to capitalize them, meditation, 
self-examination, and spiritual direction are essential. By 
withdrawing into solitude we can best review large sections 
of our past life and thereby begin really to know ourselves. 
Through sincere examination in the light of Catholic virtues 
and graces we counteract any feeling of smugness and achieve 
a discontent with our shortcomings, which is the initial step 
toward combating them.” (That spiritual direction is an in- 
valuable aid in this important work is apparent.) Through 
reading and other contacts with exemplary lives whose criteria 
bear in on us our littleness, our unworthiness, we arrive at a 
humility which is essential to lasting reform. Having dis- 
covered our weakness of predilection, our pet vice or vanity, 
we seek to amend our lives through the help of Divine grace. 
Nothing is impossible to prayer and perseverance, even such 
banes as raging and selfishness can be conquered through 
pausing deliberately and resolving to be sympathetic no mat- 
ter how cold and selfish we are naturally. In judging our 
humility (simplicity, genuineness, and candor), our patience 
and graciousness, our industry and progress, the pleasure our 
company can lend to recreation, and so forth, we must dis- 


"Ecclesiastical Review, 80:134 ff., February, 1929. 
18See his “Household of the Virtues,” Catholic World, 124:612 ff, February, 1927. 


18Greater Perfection: Conferences of Sister Miriam Teresa (Kenedy) wars on self- 
love with some humor and no sentimentality. She knows no painless method of 


extracting it. 
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count our superiority. If we are better than our companions, 
we are in bad company. We must seek better, for it is stupidly 
shortsighted not to combat complacency and self-love or to 
let it blight what might be a source of great power and happi- 
ness. Through such self-discipline we gain a will to protect 
ourselves when the evil inclination tends to dominate a gen- 
erosity which engenders sympathy and overlays malice, and 
a life of the spirit which will encourage our renewed efforts. 
St. Francis de Sales recommends meditation as a means of 
reviving the vigor of jaded spiritual powers; through such 
spiritual repose the soul can marshal again all its faculties, 
thereby renewing their strength. Were one unable to follow 
through one’s desire thus to renew one’s inner energies, were 
one dissatisfied with the results of self-examination, one needs 
but choose a spiritual director and give him implicit obedience. 
Real peace of heart cannot exist unless the conscience is 
immaculate; and particularly in cases where the mind is 
kinked, the confessor, with unbiased mind, with the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, and with a rich experience with human nature, 
can cut any Gordian knot. Arguments with conscience warp 
judgment in several ways. By showing that there is hope for 
everyone who is sincere, a spiritual adviser removes clouds 
from the mind and provides the stimulus which comes only 
from knowing we are following the right course and that our 
every effort will be rewarded. So few of us are able to discern 
the real status of our inner lives sincerely that we should wel- 
come the opportunity to achieve a real knowledge of self and 
that sincerity which is basic to all soundness of personality. 
Progression, insofar as mental hygiene is concerned, leads 
us from unconscious to conscious ignorance. Because naturally 
we are fearful of treating defective spots in our mental and 
moral sets” caustically, we may find an adviser imperative. 


20To read Mary Elizabeth Heckman’s My Life Transformed and Helen Keller’s 
The Story of My Life is to be convinced that almost any physical handicap can be 
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We can afford less to have poisonous ideas in our minds than 
to have devitalizing physical ailments; and to avoid a sub- 
sequent attitude which makes group contact unpleasant we 
must eradicate all anti-social tendencies. It is characteristic 
of an intelligent person to seek expertness in his own profes- 
sion and to know enough to consult only experts in any field 
in which he is not an authority. For that reason we avoid 
secondhand advice; we seek guidance only from those who 
know. 


IV. 


If despite one’s eagerness to make friends one finds one has 
none, self-examination under direction will reveal the cause. 
One is not deprived of a right; one is evidently failing in a 
duty. In the desire to retain friends one need never sacrifice a 
principle. By being one’s self one has the best chance to be 
attractive; to go beyond this is to have one’s pretence discov- 


ered. Facing any difficulty squarely” eliminates it in a large 
degree because, much as when facing something in the dark, 
when we identify it, most of its terrors evaporate. Often study- 
ing it dissipates the difficulty; we tend to fear the unknown. 

Certainly the prevaricator has advanced when he can say 
to himself, “I have lied.” When he confesses his glossing over 
the truth, accepting the consequent blame and contumely, he 
is deciding that he wishes to improve. Inwardly he is molding 
his personality when he can see that through the grace of God 
he is farther on the road to truth and sincerity than he was; 
and with the decision to strive to imitate the Source of all 


overcome. One cannot recommend too highly Father Joseph McSorley’s “On Being 
Cheerful” (a chapter from The Sacrament of Duty, reprinted in a Paulist Pamphlet). 
He discusses general defects and limitations, the personal equation, forgiveness, con- 
spicuous evil, faultfinding, depressing thoughts, uplifting cheerfulness, control of 
thoughts and of feeling, and meditation as an aid. 

21[n Catholic Educational Review (26:535 ff., November, 1928), “How to Diagnose 
Difficulties,” I have discussed this matter at length, including specific examples from 
work with youths on college level. 
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truth he is already on the path to an integrated personality. 
When one has decided that one must and will change, there 
arises a question of whether to effect a variation one should 
leave one’s present environment, seek a different employment, 
another city or social group, or a substitution within the unit 
of which one now forms a part. The answer will depend upon 
the person involved. Usually the shift is unnecessary because 
one cannot get away from one’s self. If the fault lies within, 
the alteration cannot come from without. To be sure, change 
of association encourages the breaking down of old habits; 
doing routine jobs in a different way, following a new path to 
and from one’s work, in fact, using any means to avoid the 
unattractive groove gives impetus to a new procedure in living. 
Unless, however, we change our ideals, any attempt to 
modify personality will be merely a suppression of symptoms. 
Our highest aspirations reveal our deepest needs; what we are 
decides our tastes. The whole significance of life for us ap- 
pears in our criteria, in our table of values; and the central, 
unifying force in our personality is our ideas. But conceptions 
of what is of greatest worth in life are not the same; ideals 
vary. Since, though, out of our ideals grow our appreciations 
and attitudes, from which emerge our conduct and behavior 
as members of the social group, we must keep before us the 
highest ideal, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,” and 
attempt to achieve it by being conscious of the need, creating 
the desire, and inducing the action essential to its pursuit. 


V 


By turning one’s thoughts Godward, by making one’s rela- 
tionship with Christ the background of one’s mental life, one 
can find the ideal satisfaction revealed in such poems as ‘““The 
Hound of Heaven” and in all “quest” literature. The doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ explains the only legitimate 
means of satisfying one’s inherent craving for personal self- 
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hood, union with the Creator.” The purposiveness of one’s 
acts under such a stimulus, dominating the coordination of 
the various elements of one’s individuality, results in a stamp 
we designate character, the highest aim of all education— 
objective of parents, hope of statesmen who know that the 
stability and happiness of a nation depend upon the character 
of its citizens, and support of business organization, which is 
dependent upon the character of executives. It is character 
that determines what use we make of our knowledge and 
abilities, of our skills and habits; hence the traits that compose 
our character determine directly our social personality. 

A study of Newman’s “Gentleman”” convinces us that 
character is not dependent upon a sharpened intellect. The 
fact that there are many college graduates within prison walls 
is evidence that knowledge and moral character are not always 
concomitant. Education is the servant of personality; the right 
kind makes the good better because it effects the will to im- 
prove. The more clever a criminal becomes, the more danger- 
ous he is. When we sit at the feet of Him from whom we can 
learn to be meek and humble of heart we have the right Model 
and Master; hence the race will progress. History reveals that 
one finds the best knowledge in prayer; one displays it best in 
one’s life and good works. A non-Catholic says that it is™ 


not by the sharpening of the intellect to supernatural acuteness, but by the 
submission of the nature to its true authority that man will at last conquer 
truth... . Not by agonizing struggles over contradictory evidence, but by 
harmony with Him in whom the answers to all doubts are folded, a harmony 
with Him brought by obedience to Him, our doubts may be enlightened. 


St. Ambrose’s words “The heart has reasons the mind can- 
not know” inspired Pascal to an elaboration which satisfied 
him as a working philosophy. Newman’s Cor ad cor loquitur 

*2Col. II, 13-15; Ephes. IV, 4-13. 


23See Note 15. 
*4Phillips Brooks, The Influence of Jesus, p. 23. 
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is complementary. The simplest Irish or Polish peasant, as 
well as the greatest scholar, sees our complex theology as a 
simple thing and loves it, without the confusion which often 
bewilders those who study it. The value of knowledge is then 
not to be overestimated, and particularly in its relation to 
personality.” 

As the contemplatives, the ascetical and mystical writers, 
have shown, God did not plan to save His people through 
philosophy; St. Augustine threw his heart into the scales in 
concluding that Christianity was true.” Nor is it by any means 
except under the guidance of Christ as the ideal and through 
union with Him that we synthesize personality, achieve the 
aristocracy of goodness, the ideal, since it is open to all. By 
contemplating Him, through supernatural aids, we perfect 
ourselves as images and likenesses of God. In “I live now, not 
I, but Christ liveth in me” St. Paul” epitomized the source 
trom which personality emanates. We achieve a personal self- 
hood only insofar as we are consummated with God; it is 
only by at-one-ment with the Source of human perfection that 
the possible completion of humanity becomes tangible. The 
quintessence of social personality lies in loving one’s neighbor 
as oneself for love of Him. 


25Editorial, Catholic World, 125:365 f., June, 1927. 
%6C, Briggs’ Confessions of St. Augustine, Introduction, p. 24. 
27Gal. ii, 20. 





Christ and the Catholic High School 


WILLIAM J. BUCKLEY, M. A. 


UARRY the granite rock with razors, or moor the 

vessel with a thread of silk; then may you hope with 

such keen and delicate instruments as human know- 
ledge and human reason to contend against those giants, the 
passions and the pride of man.” 


I 


In these words of Cardinal Newman is expressed most 
clearly and most concisely the true purpose of education in 
the Catholic high school. The unchanging aim of Christian 
education is, and always has been, to put the pupil into pos- 
session of a body of truth derived from nature and from Divine 
Revelation, from the concrete work of man’s hand, and from 
the content of human speech, in order to bring his conduct 
into conformity with Christian ideals and with the standards 
of the civilization of his day, so that he may in fulness attain 
his eternal destiny. In a word, it is the development of all 
the powers of the soul. 

In practically all non-sectarian institutions of learning there 
has been in recent years an overwhelming devotion to the 
material point of view in almost every field of study. Yet 
we cannot deny that non-sectarian schools are making some 
laudable efforts to train the spiritual as well as the material 
side of their boys and girls. At last they have come to realize 
that the imparting of information is not all that makes for 
good citizenship in the community; that abstract knowledge 
and the acquiring of technical skill is not sufficient; in a word, 
a suitable means must be provided for the moral education of 
our young people. 

It is true and very evident that almost insurmountable 
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difficulties are to be encountered in the provision of adequate 
means for moral education. Among these are found the com- 
plexity and overcrowded conditions of the public schools in 
many of our large cities. These render it a most delicate 
undertaking to instruct so many students of such varied creeds 
and beliefs, and still refrain from giving offense to any, or 
overstepping the bounds of the State laws in regard to the 
teaching of any creed in public schools. Another difficulty 
is found in the present-day overburdened curricula of nearly 
all schools. Again the attitude of many teachers presents a 
most difficult problem, especially for principals. Many 
teachers there are who maintain it is the right of every man 
and woman to believe what he will, and to permit others to 
do the same. They consider it an encroachment on the most 
personal rights of another to attempt to dictate or even to 
suggest how he should act, but most of all, what he should 
believe. There is much consolation, however, in the fact that 
this question of the introduction of moral instruction into the 
public schools has become one of the most dominant problems 
in present-day educational circles. Magazines, books, and 
professional journals are everywhere discussing the subject 
and, surely, some good is bound to come of it. 

Among the means used for imparting moral instruction, the 
“home-room” period, it would seem, has found the greatest 
favor and success in the majority,of schools. In it the pupils 
meet not as in a regular class of English, history, or science, 
but as citizens of the school. The principal, or the one in 
charge of such instruction, then proceeds to discuss such topics 
as honesty, sympathy, loyalty and obedience to lawfully con- 
stituted authority. It is very true that great benefit will accrue 
to boys and girls from discussions of this kind, especially when 
treated by a wise and capable instructor. But the sanctions 
to which reference may be made are non-religious—the obli- 
gation of gratitude to the State for benefits received, the 
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pleasures and propriety of cooperative social action, and 
others of a like kind. And herein lies the success of the 
Catholic high school. It propounds and insists upon the 
exercise of the same virtues, but it teaches first that there is 
a God and that we must be totally submissive to His Divine 
will. But to act in conformity to that will we must be 
honest in our business dealings with our neighbors: “Do not 
any unjust thing in judgment, in rule, in weight or in meas- 
ure” ;* be sympathetic with our fellowman, for “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor free; there is neither 
male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus”;’ be 
loyal and obedient to lawfully constituted authority: “Let 
every soul be subject to higher powers: for there is no power 
except from God and those that are ordained of God.’” 

Such is the teaching of the Catholic high school, and no 
motives could be more effective for producing genuinely 
honest, sympathetic, loyal and obedient citizens. 

The high-school age is the period of a youth’s greatest pos- 
sible development. It is between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen that the rationalization of those habits formed in his 
early youth takes place. It is the period of a great religious 
awakening in the boy, for he is just now beginning to think 
for himself. On the proper guidance at this particular period 
in the boy’s life depends all too often how his character shall 
be moulded in the years to come. Hence these years demand 
particular attention on the part of his teachers and superiors, 
who always keep in mind, at least in the Catholic high school, 
that they are not primarily, but only secondarily, educating 
for civic, or social, or scientific leadership. They are educat- 
ing the boy as a being composed, not only of a body, but also 
of a soul; as an image and likeness of God, as well as His 


1Levit. xix, 35. 
4Gal. iii, 28. 
3Rom. xxii, 1. 
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adopted child and heir of heaven; as a youth destined for 
leadership, primarily in the Kingdom of Heaven, and secon- 
darily in the kingdom of the earth. 


II 


Picture with me a Catholic high school on the day of 
registration. The morning is clear and cool; the sun is shoot- 
ing its rays through the trees and shrubbery, which give forth 
a sparkling radiance from their dew-covered leaves; autos 
filled with youths shouting to their classmates and other ac- 
quaintances whom they had not seen, probably, for three 
months or more; trolleys and trains crowded with light- 
hearted youngsters, each one anxious to tell some one or other 
of his experiences during the long vacation; in fact, all 
avenues of travel and transportation actually teem with boys 
wending their way to their Alma Mater. 

It is now about a half-hour before the first official assembly 
call. The recreation yard is crowded to capacity as that mass 
of shouting, hand-shaking and happy boys moves slowly about 
or stands in groups of ten or twelve. But to the casual observer 
there seem to be some of these youngsters younger than the 
rest, quieter and shyer than the others. These stand about in 
groups of two and three, and when they speak it seems to be 
almost in a whisper. A great question mark seems to be writ- 
ten on their faces. These, the observer finally concludes, must 
be the newcomers or, as they are sometimes called, “the 
Freshies.” Here are two, or perhaps three, hundred boys 
from various cities, towns and villages of the vicinity, some 
coming as many as fifteen or even twenty miles, as is a com- 
mon occurence in nearly all Catholic high schools. Aside 
from the similarity of age we can safely say that each one of 
these two or three hundred boys is different in almost every 
respect. It is this very point that makes the training of each 
high-school boy different, not indeed in his studies, but in the 
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particular application of these studies, especially religion, to 
the individual boy and to his distinct and singular character. 
No two of these boys have the same temperament or ideals, 
the same reasons for coming to this particular high school, 
the same mental ability and aptitude. Many of these boys 
have a positive aversion for further study and can take no 
delight in textbooks. Many of them will undoubtedly fall by 
the wayside before the year is out, yes, and even before the 
first term has been completed. It is with these that every 
school, in one sense, is most concerned; for whether they have 
been forced to go to high school by their parents or guardians, 
or whether the State compels them to continue at school until 
they have complied with the age-limit law, the fact remains 
that they have been entrusted to the care of the school for 
further mental and moral development. The authorities of 
the school are fully cognizant of these facts, and it is for this 
reason they recognize that the first year of high school 
is always the hardest. The authorities also feel that in their 
process of elimination they will at least accustom and train 
the youngster, as far as lies in their power, to do the distasteful 
and the difficult. Above all, they, will endeavor to instil into 
him the proper and only motive—the love of God—for doing 
and making a success of what is distasteful and difficult to the 
human nature of every boy. He is told it is the will of God 
that he is in high school and not deprived of these advantages 
as so many other boys are, and that if he really loves God deep 
down in his heart he will do all in his power to obey His holy 
will. In this way the boy performs all his tasks from a most 
laudable motive and unconsciously strengthens his own charac- 
ter, attaining thereby the highest and primary purpose of his 
high-school career, no matter how short or long it may be. 
Moving on through this group of newcomers, we inquire 
what their conceptions of life and its duties are. Again we 
find the widest divergence of opinions. Some, still with the 
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mind of a child, answer that they are living this life for all 
the pleasure and amusement that they can secure from it. 
Others with somewhat more mature minds declare that their 
purpose is to amass riches and be successful business men like 
someone in their own particular locality, perhaps, whom they 
look upon as a model. Thus it is, as we pass from one to 
another, that we are impressed with each one’s cherished 
dream of what the future holds out for him. 

Here and there we meet a boy who has a very high ideal 
in life which a good father or mother has impressed upon 
him and fostered. This individual, undoubtedly, is far more 
advantageously situated and blessed than many another boy, 
even of his own particular class in the school, inasmuch as he 
has been placed in good environment. Of such a one we ask 
a still further question to determine just what is his knowledge 
of his moral obligations and responsibilities. ‘True, he ac- 
knowledges his duty of respect and obedience to be paid to 
his parents and superiors; that he must love God and do His 
holy will and the will of the Church. When we delve a little 
deeper, however, into his attitude toward life, we find that 
he regards the telling of a lie in order to avoid punishment 
or cheating in an examination as trivial matters in the course 
of along life. It is with such an individual that the Catholic 
high school must be very careful. While cultivating the good 
side of his character it must by repeated efforts endeavor to 
break down the undesirable side, so that a character essentially 
good may not in later life be ruined because of the failure in 
high school to uproot those imperfections. It must be pointed 
out to him that it is impossible to love God as he says he does 
and still to insult Him continually by the repetition of such 
acts. This is what the proper teaching of religion in the 
Catholic high school purposes to do. 

One can readily understand, consequently, what a heterogen- 
eous group there is present on the campus of every high school 
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on the opening September morning of each scholastic year—a 
group of individuals such as could hardly be found any other 
place in the whole world at the same time. 


III 


The days begin to roll by. Soon it is the end of the first 
week. The second is beginning. Those small groups of three 
and four that we noted during the first few days among the 
newcomers are gradually disappearing and in their stead we 
see larger groups of ten, fifteen, and even twenty. Impres- 
sions are being formed by each boy of each one of his class- 
mates as his peculiar characteristics manifest themselves in 
class, in play and in conversation. Comparisons are being 
made—the public with the parochial school and the parochial 
with the public school—with the result that the public-school 
graduate wonders just what it is that makes the parochial- 
school boy so different. He sees that on the average he is more 
respectful to his teachers and superiors; more courteous and 
obliging to his fellows and, with all this, he seems to be just as 
full of life and fun as anyone else. He concludes, then, that 
there is something given to the students of the Catholic 
grammar school that was not given to him during his eight 
years in the public school. More than likely, however, he 
cannot lay his finger on what it is and so disposes of the matter 
for the present with the hope of finding an explanation later. 

It is also during these first two weeks that many a boy, 
attending a Catholic high school for the first time, comes in 
close contact with priests, scholastics or seminarians. He is 
truly baffled. He does not know just what to think or how 
to approach them. It is a contact which he has never before 
experienced. He even notices that they are always inclined and 
willing to sympathize with a boy in his particular difficulties 
and to help him out of them if it is at all possible. They encour- 
age and congratulate an individual or group of individuals for 
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his or their success in some particular line of endeavor, whether 
it be baseball, basketball or football, or whether it be the mathe- 
matical or linguistic success of a single individual in the class- 
room. All these things he sees, and immediately realizes that 
besides being strict taskmasters in the classroom these same 
teachers after school, only too willingly, manifest the fact that 
they have retained the youthful spirit of the boy, that they 
understand his difficulties, and that they are always ready to 
take part in all the sports that he is most interested in. And 
so from the very start he begins to love his school, its teachers 
and superiors. Consequently, by the end of the second week 
we have the germ of sound loyalty to the boy’s Alma Mater 
instilled in his heart. 

At this particular time there comes an incident which shall 
leave its impress upon the mind of the boy when nearly all 
others have been long forgotten. It is the annual retreat. It 
marks the real beginning of the scholastic year. It is the time 
when young and old, the Freshman as well as the Senior, sit 
side by side in the same chapel or auditorium and drink in 
those salutary words as they pour from the lips of one who, 
perhaps, has spent the greater part of his life ministering and 
caring for the needs of youth. What a wonderful sight it is 
to see several hundred boys sitting motionless as they listen 
most attentively to the preacher’s word—those words, which, 
like the gentle drops of an April shower, softly fall upon that 
fertile soil of a youthful heart to bring forth the flowers of 
firm resolutions and fixed resolves! These they gently place, 
on this first week of October, at the feet of the Blessed Virgin 
as they kneel before her altar and beseech her aid and help 
in carrying out, as far as it is within their power, the resolu- 
tions they have made. Yes, there they all are; hardly any 
have left the chapel, though the retreat master has concluded 
his talk nearly a half-hour ago. They have remained to medi- 
tate and ponder over all they have just heard, endeavoring 
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in their own small way to apply his word to themselves. Their 
eyes remain riveted on the tabernacle door as they pray 
for light to know themselves, and strength and courage to 
carry out during the ensuing year those things which they 
have resolved upon and promised in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament to do. There is one request above all, how- 
ever, that each one makes. It is that he may start or finish 
his high-school days, as the case may be, according to the 
highest Catholic principles and ideals. For many, indeed, 
it marks the last retreat that they will make as students. And 
for them what does the future hold? 

These and similar questions of great moment are asked each 
morning as the hundreds raise their heads to adore their God 
at the Consecration of the Mass, and as they bow to thank their 
Eucharistic Lord after they have received Him in Holy Com- 
munion. Day by day the number approaching the Banquet 
Table of the King grows. Each day more come to realize 
that, if they would be successful both in school and later life, 
they must from the beginning to the end of the year have their 
Lord with them at all times. They realize that they must use 
Him like the man carrying the ball in a football game uses 
his interference—to ward off the onrushing players of the 
opposing team—in this case the devil, the world and the flesh, 
who are determined, if at all possible, to down him before 
he reaches the goal—Heaven. But more than all else, they 
realize that, just as an adviser is needed for every successful 
endeavor in affairs of this world, so also in affairs of the world 
to come they must take their Sacramental King as Adviser 
with them at all times if they would win the real game of 
life and enter into Heaven, there to enjoy the Beatific Vision 
for all eternity. 

With these salutary thoughts and resolutions the scholastic 
year is really begun. Day after day the pupils are constantly 
reminded of them by their teachers; for religion, in the 
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Catholic high school, is not merely a distinct subject in the 
curriculum to be studied for an assigned period and then laid 
aside for other subjects. It is intended to permeate each sub- 
ject taught throughout the day. And who is better fitted to 
guide such an undertaking than the priests in the Catholic 
high schools to whom has been given the commission to go 
and teach the Gospel to all nations? Too often, indeed, does 
it happen that, when we speak of the teaching of religion in 
school, we immediately conceive a classroom filled with 
students listening to or reciting for a teacher who has in his 
hand a textbook on religion. This is an error common not 
only among those outside the Faith, but also among some 
who should by this time have correct basic conceptions. Re- 
member, the teaching of religion, properly handled, should 
permeate every subject taught the student. For the purpose, 
therefore, of greater elucidation and practicality, let us be 
most specific on this point. 


IV 


Day in and day out, hour after hour, the teacher in the class- 
room of a Catholic high school keeps ever before his mind 
that need, urgent from the beginning of time, that youth must 
be won to God and country in the adolescent period of life or 
be lost forever; for Eternal Truth has said: “A young man 
according to his way, even when he is grown old he will not 
depart from it.”* Consequently, not only in his religious 
courses, but in every course that enters his curriculum he must 
be brought face to face with his Lord and his God. Whether 
he scrutinizes and examines the mysteries of biology or 
chemistry, or learns the wondrous powers of inanimate mat- 
ter, or whether he busies himself determining the speed of 
light and sound, or the verification of Boyle’s Law in physics, 
he is constantly taught that all these astounding wonders are 


‘Prov. xxii, 6. 
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the work of an omnipotent God, the faintest image of His 
wisdom and His power. 

Now let us consider for a few moments another subject 
taught in the high school wherein the true religion plays a 
most predominant and influential part. It is called by some 
“Principles of Government”; by others, “Problems of De- 
mocracy’’; but the prevalent name given to it today is “Educa- 
tion for Citizenship.” It makes little difference what its title 
may be; its purposes remain identically the same—the estab- 
lishing of the source from which all right to legislate proceeds 
and of the obligation incumbent upon the individual of 
respecting that right. 

This is a question of paramount importance today. Good 
citizenship must be something deeper than good manners, 
something based upon more cogent arguments than the desir- 
ability of cooperation. It must be nourished by the conviction 
that obedience to law is obedience to God; and in the Catholic 
school it is emphatically pointed out that stability of govern- 
ment depends on the legislator’s right to exact obedience on 
the part of the governed. Consequently, wilful disobedience 
and disrespect towards those placed over us may be even a 
mortal sin when the matter of the precept transgressed is 
grave. Did not St. Paul say: “All authority is from God’? 

Furthermore, it is just because so many have tried to banish 
Christ from civil law that so many godless governments 
through tyranny, revolution and anarchy have destroyed 
themselves. They heeded not the words of Christ, the King 
and Lawgiver: “Thou shouldst not have any power unless it 
were given thee from above.’” Therefore, a pupil studying 
the basic principles of good citizenship should be deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that he is responsible not to man only, the 
representative of Christ upon earth, but to Almighty God in 
Heaven. Ina word, the pupil should study citizenship in the 
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republic with a view to becoming a citizen in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The all-pervading influence of religion upon the develop- 
ment of character in the growing child and youth is also em- 
phasized by the appeal of the missionary ideal. The work 
that is being done at present and has been done for the past 
twenty-five years in the eastern part of the United States, 
particularly in the dioceses of Boston and Newark, by way of 
fostering the missionary spirit among the younger generation, is 
astounding. The organization known as the Students’ Mission 
Crusade, of which practically every child, youth and college 
student is a member, has been instrumental in awakening a 
lively and wholesome interest in the mission field. In evidence 
of this we have that thriving young mission house and 
seminary at Maryknoll, New York, which on June 9, 1927, 
ordained its one-hundredth priest for the foreign missions. 
Monsignor Walsh, founder of the American Foreign Mission 
Society at Maryknoll, himself was director of the Propagation 
of the Faith in the Diocese of Boston some ten or fifteen years 
ago. And what a wonderful and inestimable work, just in 
this particular instance, has resulted from interest in the mis- 
sion field! 

Today in the Diocese of Newark under the capable direc- 
tion of Dr. Griffin, we have a growing organization. It is 
only six years old and has in that time accomplished unbeliev- 
able results, one of its first drives for contributions toward 
the helping of the home and foreign missions netting over 
$250,000. 

Great, however, as all this may seem, yet the work done 
in the schools is still greater. Having secured a surprisingly 
large registration for membership in the various parishes 
throughout the diocese, Dr. Griffin’s next move was to 
campaign in practically every school in the diocese and instil 
in the hearts of the youngest and oldest students a real, sincere 
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love for the missions and the spreading of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, not only in pagan lands but even here in our own 
country. The results by way of promises of assistance in one 
way or another were beyond all expectation. Not satisfied 
with what success he had thus attained, Dr. Griffin then gave 
a series of lectures to over two thousand teaching sisters in six 
or seven different motherhouses throughout the State of New 
Jersey. In these lectures he pointed out to them how no matter 
what subject they taught—whether history, geography, arith- 
metic, composition or whatever it might be—they could use 
each of these to bring home some point of interest in the mis- 
sion field. Perhaps an example or two may bring out more 
clearly the point in question and show how such interest 
could be constantly kept alive in the hearts of the young who 
are so susceptible to impressions made at the adolescent period 
of life. In the study of United States history a teacher may 
point out how De Soto and his band of Spanish explorers first 
brought the true God to the everglades of Florida; how the 
French missionaries first struck the spark of the true Faith in 
Louisiana, and how Father Marquette first coursed the banks 
of the Mississippi spreading the Gospel as he went; how 
Cartier sailed up the picturesque river that divides the United 
States from Canada and called it after St. Lawrence; how 
Bl. Isaac Jogues gave to that beautiful lake the name of “Lake 
of the Blessed Sacrament’—now known as Lake George— 
and hallowed the ground of Auriesville with a martyr’s blood. 
Such examples as these make an impression on the most dor- 
mant of youthful minds because they contain stories of adven- 
ture, and what boy especially does not thrill at such tales of 
heroism and intrepidity! It is very often, indeed, that this 
same quest of adventure, coupled with a call from God, sows 
a seed of a vocation to a foreign land, and awakens a desire 
that he, too, may carry the word of God to those who have 
been so unfortunate as not to have heard it even after these 
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nineteen hundred years. As the years go on this desire for 
adventure usually sinks into the background, and as the mind 
matures the quest gives way to that most laudable motive of 
gratitude to God for all He has done for us, and especially 
for His priceless gift of the true Faith. 

Yes, interest in the missions is a wonderful thing, but all 
does not stop here. What lay apostles these young boys 
and girls will become in the future generation! What ardent 
zeal will burn in their hearts for the spreading of the King- 
dom of Christ to the uttermost bounds of this universe! Con- 
sequently, what unimaginable results will be obtained through 
their material and spiritual support of the mission fields! But 
great as all this is, it cannot begin to be compared with the 
results certain to follow from such an awakening in the hearts 
of our adolescents by way of enkindling and fostering voca- 
tions. Boys and girls, having once caught the spirit of the 
missions and moved by the grace of God, will come forward 
to offer not only their material and spiritual support, but their 
very lives and all that is near and dear to the hearts of us all, 
in order that they may win and save souls for God. Examples 
of such sacrifices are all about them. They are bound to fol- 
low. It cannot be otherwise. What difficulty has the diocese of 
Boston today in obtaining men for the seminary and young 
women for the convent despite the retarding influence of the 
present-day, pleasure-loving world? How many men of the 
Boston diocese have joined the various Religious Orders, 
particularly the Passionists, just for this very purpose, that 
they may work in the fields afar? A glorious tribute to the 
work, started some twenty-five years ago in that diocese, of 
interesting people, and especially students, in the missions is, 
as I have said above, that flourishing seminary at Maryknoll 
where young men and women are trained exclusively for their 
life work among the pagans and infidels in the field afar. 

Other examples may be adduced, but these will suffice to 
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indicate what an active and ardent interest in the missions, 
both in our own country in the West and South, and in the land 
of the Orient, can bring about. One is simply an inevitable 
corollary of the other. And be it borne in mind that such an 
interest and such results were only attainable by appealing 
to the hearts and souls of the young in the schools of the then 
rising generation. Such a method could then, and can now, 
alone, succeed in producing in the present and future genera- 
tions such signs of gratitude on our part for the Faith that is 
given to us. Indeed it was the greatest missioner of all times 
that said: “Greater love than this no man hath than that he 
lay down his life for his friend.” 


V 


By way of summation, therefore, we shall point out just 
what results are obtained by the proper teaching of religion 
in a Catholic high school. What has been said in regard to 
high schools for boys applies equally well to schools for girls. 

The students of such an institution, in the first place, obtain 
their education in the secular branches from the best teachers 
—men and women who have devoted not five, ten, or fifteen 
years, but have consecrated their whole lives to the teaching 
professions. They learn, in addition, Catholic philosophy— 
a philosophy that sets forth, logically and convincingly, a com- 
plete and coherent explanation of the nature of man, of his 
destiny, and of his rights and obligations. 

In the Catholic high school, students can expect to receive 
correct moral principles, which are of such prime importance 
now at the period of their lives most critical in regard to 
character formation and the rationalization of those habits 
which have been formed in their elementary school days. In 
a word, guided, guarded and grounded, as they are, under the 
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very shadow of the Cross, the students of a Catholic high 
school have every opportunity to acquire a well-developed 
character. Is not this the primary purpose of all the powers 
of the soul and the proper appreciation of the values of life? 
Can there be found in any other institution of learning means 
so well adapted to our ultimate end, yet nevertheless entirely 
voluntary, such as the weekly reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance? This enables students each week to look over their 
conduct for the past seven days; to check up on themselves; 
to learn whether they are pushing forward or slipping back 
on the road that leads to being a Catholic gentleman, and re- 
motely to the final goal and prime purpose of our existence on 
this earth—Heaven. Can there be found in a non-sectarian 
school that supreme means for the foundation of a sound Chris- 
tian character—the frequent, yes, even the daily, reception by 
the students of their Eucharistic Lord and Saviour, the omni- 


potent One, who alone can give light to the intellect and 
strength to the will to avoid evil and to do good, in spite of 
the greatest obstacles and at all times? 

Nor can we conclude without a reference to her in whose 
honor an altar may be seen in every Catholic high school of 
the land. As Father Sheehy has said: 


One influence that must not be overlooked in glimpsing God’s pathways 
in youthful days is the Woman whose knight the boy may aspire to be in 
later life. He often has for her a devotion both tender and true. Where 
Mary has filled a place in pre-college days, then all has been well, for she 
will never be Queen where her Son cannot be King. 





Psychoanalysis, Behaviorism and the 
Gestalt 
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psychology. Previously, writers on the subject had 

based their opinions largely on facts gathered by mere 
general observation, but in that year Wilhelm Wundt founded 
at Leipzig the world’s first psychological laboratory and in- 
troduced experimental methods into psychology. 

In 1883, G. Stanley Hall opened the first American labora- 
tory at Johns Hopkins (2).* Since that time the growth of 
experimental psychology in America has been very rapid and 
the center of the psychological world has gradually shifted 
across the Atlantic. Of the 250 men listed in Stephenson’s 
“Who’s Who in Science” as the world’s leading psychologists, 
38 per cent were Americans. This was more than the combined 
total of England, France, and Germany. Since the book was 
compiled in England these facts may be taken as fairly valid 
proof of America’s supremacy in the field of empirical psy- 
chology (3). 

The great strides which psychology has made during the 
last half century should have a great deal of interest outside 
of technical circles. For psychology is a science which con- 
cerns us most intimately. The man in the street may not feel 
particularly interested in the latest theory on the spiral nebulae 
or the discovery of dinosaur eggs in the Gobi Desert, but he 
can scarcely fail to be interested in what science has to say 
about himself. What light exactly does modern investigation 


—_—__. 


*The numerals refer to the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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throw on the problems of human personality? What has 
psychology to say about the soul? 

For the most part the leading American psychologists have 
been more interested in experiment than in theory. Most of the 
wild theories which one reads in the newspapers derive from 
the smaller scientific fry. The best psychologists sensibly 
realize that the ultimate questions about human personality 
are to be solved by the philosopher rather than by the experi- 
mental scientist. ‘The laboratory may investigate the phi- 
gamma hypothesis but it cannot subject the freedom of the 
will to direct experimental proof. The educational psycho- 
logist may measure intelligence but he cannot measure the 
soul. American psychologists have achieved their most bril- 
liant successes by leaving these things to the philosopher and 
by attacking practical problems in the fields of educational, 
abnormal, and industrial psychology. 

Yet such is man’s urge towards generalization that various 
attempts have been made by experimental psychologists to 
erect theories which would give an ultimate explanation of 
human personality. Three noteworthy attempts of this sort 
have been made during the present century—Psychoanalysis, 
Behaviorism, and the new psychology of the Gestalt. Roughly 
speaking these correspond to the past, present, and future 
tenses of American psychological thought. Psychoanalysis 
has gradually lost favor. Behaviorism is now enjoying its 
heyday, but signs are not wanting that it will soon fall before 
the onslaughts of the Gestalt psychologists. Each of these 
three systems has had or is having an important influence on 
American thought even outside of psychological circles. Psy- 
choanalysis has been a literary fashion for the past decade or 
more. Behaviorism is already being taken up by a few literati. 
It is worth while, therefore, to trace the backgrounds of these 
interesting movements. This, the present paper will endeavor 
to do. 
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I 


To understand the origin of Psychoanalysis one must go back 
to the work of Breuer in Vienna about 1880. This physician 
had a hysterical patient whom he attempted to cure through 
hypnotism. In the hypnotic state the patient began to talk 
about the origin of her symptoms and little by little she re- 
called a mass of forgotten circumstances which had played 
their part in bringing her condition about. As she gradually 
recalled these things, she herself noted that the symptoms be- 
gan to disappear as soon as their causes were known (1). 

Breuer, apparently, did not attach much importance to these 
facts but a young friend of his, Sigmund Freud, was quick 
to grasp their significance. He eagerly studied the work of 
Charcot and of Bernheim who had been experimenting ex- 
tensively with hypnotism. Out of these data Freud gradually 
developed his theories of Psychoanalysis which then gradually 
spread to other countries. 

The corner stone of Freud’s theory is the concept of the 
unconscious. Although various writers have used this term 
in very different senses, it is being used here to denote all 
mental content of which the mind is not conscious at the mo- 
ment. We all have a large number of facts stored in our 
memory, but evidently we can be thinking about only a small 
proportion of them at a given time. Each of us, for instance, 
can recall many things which he learned at school. We have 
recollections of our early childhood, of our friends, of the 
places we have visited, and of the adventures and experiences 
we have had. We can call any of these things to mind at a 
moment’s notice. Yet for the most part they remain dormant 
and form the unconscious. 

All this, of course, is quite evident to anyone. It did not 
need a Freud to tell us that the mind contains a great deal of 
which it is not conscious at the moment. The old ascetic 
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writers realized that it was easy to let these unconscious mo- 
tives influence conduct. But Freud showed the unconscious 
might cause all sorts of queer reactions and even lead to down- 
right insanity. 

Take for example the case of a hypothetical Southern 
Democrat who declares that he voted against Smith because 
the latter was a wet. The man may conceivably be perfectly 
sincere in his belief that this was the only cause for his vote. 
Yet the real reason for his opposition to Al Smith may have 
been the fact that that candidate was a Catholic. As far as 
his conscious life is concerned the man knows only one reason 
for his vote, namely, the prohibition question. The other rea- 
son is an unconscious prejudice which may never come to the 
surface but which nevertheless is the real and fundamental 
reason. 

Little unconscious subterfuges like this are extremely com- 
mon, as anyone will realize who will be quite frank with him- 
self. They have long been recognized by writers on ascetic 
theology. The man who stays home from Mass because of 
“his duty to guard his health,” when the real reason is laziness, 
is a familiar example. So is the man who avenges an insult 
“for no personal reason but merely for the principle of the 
thing.” Such petty evasions are common enough in the most 
normal life. They are always irrational, always more or less 
harmful, but a person is still entitled to be considered sane 
until these unconscious processes begin to warp the whole 
course of his life. That way lies madness. 

During the War the men in the frontline trenches were 
living under the severest hardships with a most horrible death 
threatening at any moment. Most men managed to overcome 
their fears and to live through it somehow or other. A few 
gave way to their feelings, ran away from danger, and were 
punished as deserters. Others developed what the soldiers 
called “shell-shock.” That is, they suddenly became afflicted 
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with some nervous disorder—a paralysis, or some such dis- 
abling affliction—and were sent to mental hospitals located 
at a safe distance from gun fire. 

These latter cases form the “war neuroses.” They were 
caused by an unconscious desire to flee from danger. —The men 
realized that if they could become sick they would have an 
honorable excuse for leaving the front. They scorned to 
malinger consciously. Yet their unconscious desire produced 
the same result. They had no idea that they were deceiving 
themselves; yet their unconscious wish actually produced their 
symptoms. That this explanation is correct is amply proved 
by experiences of the psychiatrists who treated such cases. 
Doctor Moore (10) says: 

It was interesting to watch the rapid restoration to health of . . . a num- 
ber of grumbling, discontented, neurasthenic officers when the armistice was 
signed. Before this happy event, they felt that they were fit only for a base 
hospital—afterwards they manifested the most surprising zeal to be dis- 
charged from the hospital and get back to their organizations. 


Such cases are by no means confined to war. Peace has its 
neuroses as well. We have all met people who developed a 
“nervous breakdown” just as some unpleasant crisis impended 
in their lives. Such subterfuges are almost as universal as 
human nature. The man who never deceived himself would 
be at least a philosopher, and probably a saint. 

The above, of course, is a highly schematized description 
of an extraordinarily complicated system of psychology. Its 
importance has been recognized all over the world and it has 
furnished a technique which has made possible the treatment 
of many mental diseases before which psychiatrists formerly 
stood quite helpless. In modified form the discoveries: of 
Freud are being employed in scores of clinics and mental 
hospitals throughout the world and are producing splendid 
results. Psychiatry will always be deeply indebted to the 
work of Sigmund Freud (6). 
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If the psychoanalysts stopped at this point there would be 
little reason to quarrel with them. But they were so elated 
with their success that they erected their few discoveries into 
a philosophy of life. Psychoanalysis became more than a 
branch of science; it became a religion. The extraordinary 
result was that the writings of the psychoanalysts contain side 
by side some of the most valuable contributions ever made to 
psychology and some of the most utter nonsense that ever 
found its way into a scientific periodical. 

A great many of the psychoanalysts’ more nonsensical 
theories had to do with sex. The orthodox members of the 
school contended, and still contend, that the sex urge—the 
libido, to use their term,—is the fundamental motive underly- 
ing all conduct. Just as the timid soldier may develop a 
paralysis of the right arm when his real motive is to flee from 
danger, so we also do things from sexual motives which have 
no apparent connection with such desires. Thus the followers 
of Freud contended. 

These writers have built elaborate theories about the sexual 
life of the infant. They have charted the stages by which the 
child is supposed to pass from autoeroticism through narcis- 
sism and homeosexuality to a normal love life. They have 
described certain partial erotic tendencies such as exhibition- 
ism, anal- and urethral-eroticism and have ascribed to these 
things a wide variety of human activities. 

When writers of fiction became interested in Psychoanalysis 
they inevitably took over the worst as well as the best feature 
of the movement. Cheap charlatans have sensed the publicity 
value of these new ideas and have begun to exploit them for 
their own profit. The real scientific worth of the movement 
has been almost lost in a welter of sensationalism. In the 
meantime scientific men have had opportunity to appraise 
Psychoanalysis at its true value. They have recognized the 
importance of the one real contribution which the movement 
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had made, namely, the recognition of the part played by the 
unconscious in behavior. But the interpretations which psy- 
choanalysts have placed upon their case studies have been 
regarded with a certain merited skepticism. 


II 


Behaviorism is in many ways the antithesis of Psycho- 
analysis. The former excludes consciousness almost alto- 
gether from its scheme of things, while the latter is concerned 
almost entirely with conscious processes. It is probably true 
that Behaviorism has received a certain amount of impetus 
from the opposition which many psychologists felt towards 
the vagaries of the more extreme Freudians. Behaviorism did 
not begin, however, as a revolt against Psychoanalysis. It was 
rather a reaction against the older school of introspective 
psychology. 

It is hard to realize at present how much introspection was 
overemphasized at one time. Edward Lee Thorndike once 
told the writer how his teacher was worried because he could 
find no “learning consciousness.” The good man could scarcely 
believe that a human being could learn anything unless he was 
at the same time conscious of that learning. 

Into a world where introspection was a fetish of this sort, a 
bombshell was projected in the person of one John B. Watson. 
This investigator first began to make his fellow psychologists 
sit up and take notice by his work with animals at Chicago in 
the early years of the present century. He began to investigate 
the sensory process of white rats and his published reports 
were models of scientific method. 

Unfortunately, however, his ideas ran afoul of some of the 
prejudices of the older psychologists. With these men, psy- 
chology was conterminous with the study of consciousness. 
Since Doctor Watson could hardly claim to know what the 
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white rats were thinking about, many of the older men re- 
fused to look upon his results as psychology at all. 

At this point things began to happen. Watson felt that 
people who lived in glass houses should be careful about their 
ammunition. The older psychologists criticized Watson be- 
cause he was not studying consciousness. Watson answered 
that their own studies of human consciousness were not above 
criticism. It happened that these men had left numerous 
loopholes for Watson’s arguments. He proceeded to take full 
advantage of this fact and he caused considerable consterna- 
tion in the ranks of conservative psychology. 

In treating of his animal experiments Watson very sensibly 
took the position that although the psychologist cannot ask a 
hen for her introspection concerning the subject of red and 
green, he can try to teach the fowl to go to a green surface 
and avoid a red one and reward her successes by food. If the 
experiment is properly controlled and if it is successful, it 
will prove that a hen can distinguish these two colors. As a 
matter of fact this has actually been done. The psychologist 
can study the capability of an animal by controlling the situa- 
tion. Animal consciousness cannot be the subject of direct 
experimental investigation but animal behavior may. Such 
is the essence of Behaviorism. 

As long as this theory was confined to animals it was an 
excellent one, but Watson, encouraged by success, finally ex- 
tended it to human beings. In the decade between 1903 and 
1913 his system was gradually worked out and in the latter 
year he published an important paper on the subject in the 
Psychological Review. 

In applying Behaviorism to human beings, Watson con- 
tended that the same methods should be used which had been 
used on the lower animals. It is almost as useless, he argued, 
to ask a human being to tell what he is thinking about as it 
it to ask a duck. For although the man can answer the ques- 
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tion and the duck cannot, the man’s answer will be practically 
valueless. Our mental content is so vague and transitory and it 
alters so much the moment we turn our attention upon it, that 
it does not form trustworthy material for scientific study (11). 

By this time Watson had gathered a growing following and 
the behaviorists took the next logical step. They contended 
that not only is consciousness impossible to study but also that 
it would not be worth while studying if we could do so. They 
held that the phenomena of mental life have no importance 
at all in determining our actions. We think we do certain 
things because we want to, but this is a mistake. Such theories, 
of course, were not new in the history of human thought. But 
Watson and his followers went further than most of their 
predecessors. They looked on consciousness as an illusion. 
Some thoroughgoing behaviorists even denied that conscious- 
ness existed at all. 

At this point an obvious objection will suggest itself to the 
mind of the reader. If the will and the conscious processes 
do not determine our behavior, what, exactly, does? The 
behaviorists were ready with an answer and they found it in 
the conditioned reflex. 

The conditioned reflex is a phenomenon which ‘had been 
studied by Pavlov, the famous Russian physiologist. Its nature 
may be illustrated by the classical experiment in which Pavlov 
has described it. An apparatus was devised by which the 
secretion of saliva in a dog’s mouth might be measured. The 
animal was shown an enticing bit of food and a secretion of 
saliva resulted. Literally, its mouth “watered.” Every time 
that the food was presented a bell was rung. After the dog 
had become thoroughly used to the process, Pavlov rang the 
bell without presenting any food and found that the secretion 
of saliva resulted as usual. This was a conditioned reflex. 
The original reflex consisted in a secretion of saliva whenever 
food was presented. By the process of “conditioning,” a new 
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stimulus had been attached to the reflex and saliva was 
secreted when the bell was rung. 

The behaviorists contend that the whole of human life is 
a series of conditioned reflexes. Watson studied newborn 
infants and found in them:a few reflexes. One of these, for 
example, has to do with the taking of food. The infant learns 
to associate the taking of food with the presence of his mother, 
so that finally the mere presence of the mother, apart from the 
taking of food, serves to waken joy in the child, just as the 
ringing of the bell, apart from the presence of food, served to 
call forth the salivary reflex in Pavlov’s dog. The love of 
the child for its mother, therefore, is nothing but a conditioned 
reflex. On the basis of such reasoning the behaviorists at- 
tempted to explain all human conduct. 

It may be seen from this very brief outline that the whole 
structure of Behaviorism stands or falls with the conditioned 
reflex. This is a rather flimsy foundation; for, in spite of the 
vehement protestations of behaviorists, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the conditioned reflex is a true reflex in the first place. 
When the bell rang, Pavlov’s dog’s mouth watered. Did it 
water because the bell directly excited a reflex or did it water 
because the dog had learned to expect food whenever he heard 
the bell? ‘These questions have never been satisfactorily 
answered. Hamel (4) threw some light on the problem when 
he proved that the reaction time of the so-called conditioned 
reflex more nearly approached the reaction time of a voluntary 
choice than it did the reaction time of a true reflex. 

It will be seen, therefore, that even on the basis of experi- 
mental psychology Behaviorism does not stand on firm ground. 
When the system is examined in the light of reason it becomes 
a thousand times more untenable. The behaviorist sneers at 
consciousness, yet how can he be aware of the results of his 
experiments except through this very consciousness? ‘The 
behaviorist is like an astronomer studying a star through a 
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giant telescope who should admit that the star existed but 
deny the telescope. He is like a man reading from a book 
who should admit the things he reads but deny the existence 
of the book. The philosopher is at some pains to prove that 
the external world exists; but to deny consciousness itself is 
a gigantic nihilism which would make the older skeptics turn 
green with envy. Consciousness is not only a fact which 
clamors for explanation; it is the fact which must be admitted 
before anything else in the world can be discussed. In its last 
analysis, therefore, Behaviorism is an absurd system. ‘This 
fact, however, must not blind one to the great service which 
the behaviorists have done in clearing the air of a lot of non- 
sense. Psychology would be worse off were it not for a few 
men like Watson who take a peculiar pleasure in criticizing 
the poor experimental work of others. 


III 


Psychoanalysis emphasized the importance of conscious- 
ness; Behaviorism denied it. At present the pendulum is 
swinging back again, and consciousness is coming into its own. 
This is largely due to the activities of a certain school of 
German psychologists who have developed what they call the 
“psychology of the Gestalt.” ‘Titchener suggested the term 
“Configurationism” as a translation but as yet neither this nor 
any other translation has received general recognition. 

What is the psychology of the Gestalt? A German dic- 
tionary will supply the information that the word Gestalt 
means form, figure or shape. This gives the key to the theory; 
for the Gestalt psychology contends that the universe as we 
perceive it is made up of psychic wholes—Gestalten. It adds 
that it is not possible to analyze one’s perceptions into their 
component parts without doing a subtle violence to the facts. 

Perhaps an example will make this clear. I perceive an 
apple. I note its shape, its ruddy color. I weigh it with my 
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hand. I smell it. I taste it. Now, the older psychologists 
would say that my perception of the apple is a whole made 
up of certain sensations and it is nothing more. By adding 
together the sensation of shape, the sensation of color, the 
sensation of taste, and the other sensations, it is possible to 
arrive at the whole percept—the apple. 

The Gestalt psychologists object to this analysis. Real life, 
they say, knows no such abstraction as the color red, or the 
shape round. It knows red things and round things; that is all. 
It may be convenient for the psychologists to single out such 
particular qualities as redness and rotundity; but the moment 
such an analysis is made we have left the firm ground of 
reality. ‘The human mind knows no such things in the real 
world as abstract sensations. The senses never perceive red- 
ness. We perceive only wholes—Gestalten—and to analyze 
these wholes, while it may be convenient for scientific dis- 
cussion, is to leave real life behind (5). 

The chemist may break up the molecule of water into 
oxygen and hydrogen, but the moment he does so there is no 
longer water. The psychologist, if he cared to, may single 
out the sensation red, or the sensation heavy, but when he does 
so he has no longer a real perception. In mental life the 
whole is greater than the sum of all the parts. 

Gestalt psychology is more than a mere theory. It is a 
doctrine worked out on the basis of a vast number of experi- 
mental data. For example, consider a simple instance of the 
famous phi-phenomenon. The subject sits in a darkened room 
and a beam of white light is projected through a slit onto a 
screen. The subject sees it as a white line. Now suppose 
another beam is projected a little above it on the screen while 
the first beam is shut off. If this process is repeated and the 
time interval is properly adjusted, the subject no longer sees 
two white lines following each other on the screen, but only 
a single line moving up and down with an oscillatory motion. 
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Now, say the Gestalt psychologists, how can one explain this 
phenomenon on the basis of the old psychology? What the 
eye actually sees is a pair of white lines appearing alternately 
on the screen; but what the mind perceives is something quite 
different—a single wavering line. This, they continue, is a 
single Gestalt and it defies analysis. To analyze it into its 
component sensations is useless. For the component sensations 
bear witness to the existence of two white lines and give not 
the slightest hint of the single white line which is actually 
perceived. 

The Gestalt psychologists claim that the fundamental error 
of their opponents is what is sometimes called the “constancy 
hypothesis.” This is the assumption that every stimulus is 
linked by a natural law to one and only one sensation. Every 
time light of a certain wave length falls upon my retina the 
sensation red is registered in my mind. Perception thus be- 
comes an automatic process and little part is left for psychic 
action. Where variations occur the older psychologists had 
theories of attention or association to explain them. ‘The 
proponents of the Gestalt have made great sport of these ideas. 
Particularly they have shown how the idea of attention was 
made to stand for almost anything according to the exigencies 
of the situation. 

One further case may help to illustrate the viewpoint of 
the Gestalt psychologists. It is a case sometimes spoken of 
as “Stumpf’s paradox.” Consider two lights, a and b. It is 
possible so to adjust the intensity of these lights that 5 is 
brighter than a but so slightly brighter that the observer will 
consider them equal. Now a third light c may be brought 
into the field to be compared with 6. Again it is possible to 
make c just a bit brighter than 5 but not quite enough for the 
observer to notice the difference; 6 is brighter than a but they 
appear equal to the observer; c is brighter than 5 but again 
they appear equal. If now c is compared with a the observer 
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will quite probably realize that c is brighter. We thus have 
a peculiar fact to explain. According to the observer a is 
equal to 5, b is equal to c, but c is not equal toa. Things equal 
to the same thing are not equal to each other. 

This is a very embarrassing thing to explain for persons 
believing in the constancy hypothesis. If a, b, and c¢ each 
produce always the same sensation of brightness, the above 
facts are a contradiction. But the Gestalt psychologist has 
a ready explanation. According to him a given stimulus does 
not always produce a given sensation. For the lights are per- 
ceived not as isolated things but as elements in a total situa- 
tion, in a Gestalt. The situation in which lights a and b are 
produced makes them appear equal. The same is true of b 
and c. But the situation in which a and c are produced makes 
them appear different. There is no contradiction in all this, 
because the sensation does not depend on the isolated stimulus 
but on the whole situation in which it is perceived. 

It will be seen that in the scheme of things of the Gestalt 
psychologists perception is no longer a merely automatic 
process. They object to the “atomistic theories” which would 
see in complex perceptions nothing but a sum of simple sensa- 
tions. For the Gestalt psychology, the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts, and mental life contains something more 
than a sum of sensations. Koffka contends that the child learns 
to recognize and react to “friendly faces” before it has any 
perception of colors and so forth, as such (7). The child 
perceives the total situation, therefore, before it can perceive 
the elements which enter into it. Kohler found that an 
anthropoid ape would react more quickly to a situation which 
he could survey as a whole than to separate absolute units (9). 

How can the difference between the total perception and 
the sum of its elements be explained? Why do I recognize 
an object as an apple while my senses merely give me separate 
sensations of color, weight, shape, and so forthe Is there 
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some central factor in my personality which welds these things 
into a whole and perceives relations? At least one school of 
Gestalt psychology answers these questions in the affirmative. 
The Graz branch of the school postulates a special higher 
psychic activity—Produktionsvorgang. ‘The distinction be- 
tween this and the scholastic sensus communis is so subtle that 
it is altogether lost upon the present writer. 

This is, of course, an over-simplified account of a very com- 
plex and involved theory which has been worked out by its 
adherents into a complete psychology with its own distinctive 
educational psychology, genetic psychology, and social psy- 
chology. But it will supply the reader with a clue to the 
essence of a system of psychology which is rapidly gaining 
adherents. 

Some of the main features of the Gestalt theory were anti- 
cipated in the Erdmann-Dodge monograph on reading in 
1898; but the scientific starting point of the thecry was the 
publication of a paper by Wertheimer (12) in 1912. From 
that date it spread rapidly throughout Germany, its chief 
exponents, besides Wertheimer himself, being Kohler and 
Koffka. The latter’s visit to America in 1924-1925 did much 
to popularize the movement among American psychologists. 
Perhaps the most distinguished convert is Ogden. But many 
other men are being attracted to the movement. 


IV 


All this is very interesting to Catholics; for the Gestalt 
theory presents certain curious resemblances to the old scholas- 
tic psychology. A great deal of modern psychology has been 
a revolt not only against the soul but against anything which 
could not be explained in terms of physics and chemistry. 
Even the most timid speculation about mental, as distinct from 
physical, processes was apt to be characterized in Watson’s 
incisive phrase as “a crude dualism, the roots of which extend 
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far back into theological mysticism.” At all costs the world 
must be made safe for Materialism. 

This tendency reached its acme in Behaviorism. At least the 
behaviorists were consistent in their denials. They did not 
dally with such an obviously immaterial thing as conscious- 
ness and at the same time call themselves materialists. They 
heroically took the logical step and dropped consciousness 
out of the scheme of things altogether. All of them contended 
that consciousness played no part in the acts of man; some of 
them denied the very existence of consciousness. 

Behaviorism is still in vogue but signs are not wanting that 
its popularity is waning. And one of the most obvious signs 
is the popularity of Gestalt. For Gestalt is the implacable 
foe of Behaviorism. Behaviorism denies consciousness; the 
Gestalt theory not only does not deny it but it restores con- 
sciousness to its proper place as the central fact in mental life. 
In the Gestalt theory the mind is no longer a passive “stream 
of consciousness,” to borrow a term from James’ outworn 
theory, but it is an active principle. In the Gestalt theory the 
physiology of the senses is no longer an adequate explanation 
for mental life, for mental life is something more than sensa- 
tions. In the Gestalt theory recourse must logically be had 
to a principle above and beyond the senses and the existence 
of this principle, which raises mental life above sensism, lies 
close to the very essence of the theory. 

And so the psychological world comes slowly and by devious 
paths to a view which restores the mental life of man to some- 
thing like its rightful place. It comes nearer to the scholastic 
view of psychology. Will further experimentation and a 
deeper knowledge restore scholastic psychology to its rightful 
place? It is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 
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St. Augustine and Cicero’s Definition 
of the State 


MOoRHOUSE F’. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


Catholics but also among non-Catholics towards 

acknowledging the importance of St. Augustine in 
the history of philosophical thought as well as in the realm 
of Christian theology.* It has even come to dawn on many 
that the whole of medieval civilization, from which we have 
inherited so much more than we have been inclined to admit, 
was literally permeated with his thought and, insofar as it was 
institutionalized, was indebted to him almost exclusively for 
its fundamental principles. For this reason any misconcep- 


"TM cath seems to be a decided trend not only among 


tion with regard to his meaning has invariably given rise 
to confusion in the interpretations of our several traditions, 
whether religious, philosophical, or political. 


I 


This being so, I would like to call attention to what might 
readily prove to be a misconception, or perhaps, rather, one 
should say a minimizing, of St. Augustine’s real meaning in 
his objection to Cicero’s definition of the republic. The sub- 
ject is a matter of moment for two reasons. First, there are 
those who, I take it, have been misled lately by A. J. Carlyle’s 
interpretation,’ an interpretation that is supported by l’abbé 


*This article, under the title, “The Significance of St. Augustine’s Criticism of 
Cicero’s Definition of the State,” will appear as a chapter in Philosophia Perennis, a 
book soon to be published in Germany in honor of the sixtieth birthday of the noted 
German philosopher, Dr. Joseph Geyser. It is being printed here in advance with the 
kind permission of Dr. Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen, the editor, because of its im- 


portance. 
1History of Medieval Political Theory, Vol. I, pp. 164-169. 
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H. X. Arquilliére,* and has just recently been accepted by 
Dom Paul Séjourné.* The second reason is that what I take 
to be St. Augustine’s true meaning is fundamental to the 
development of the whole theory of the doctrine of the 
supremacy of law as maintained in the English and American 
tradition of law and government; and is, besides, the source 
of those principles in the scholastic theory of Bellarmine and 
Suarez which supplied English Whigs, such as Burke, with 
the philosophical grounds for justifying and defending this 
tradition in the face of powerful and conflicting influences 


tending to destroy it. 
St. Augustine’s statement and criticism of Cicero’s definition 


runs as follows :* 


The people, according to his [Cicero’s] definition is an assemblage asso- 
ciated by a common acknowledgment of law and by a community of interests. 
And what he means by a common acknowledgment of law he explains by 
arguing that a republic cannot be administered without justice. Where, 


therefore, there is no true justice there can be no law. That which is done 
by law is justly done, and what is unjustly done cannot be done by law. For 
the unjust inventions of men are neither to be considered nor spoken of as 
laws, seeing that they themselves call that law which flows from the fount of 
justice, and deny the opinion commonly held by those who misconceive the 
matter, that law is that which is useful to the stronger party. Thus where 
there is no true justice there can be no assemblage of men associated by a com- 
mon acknowledgment of law. Therefore, there can be no people as defined by 
Scipio or Cicero, and if no people, then no weal of the people but only of 
some promiscuous multitude unworthy of the name of people. Consequently, 
if a republic is the weal of the people, and there is no people if it be not 
associated by a common acknowledgment of law, and if there be no law 
where there is no justice, then most certainly it follows that there is no 
republic where there is no justice. Furthermore, justice is that virtue which 
renders to everyone his due. What, then, is that justice of man which takes 


*Le plus ancien traité de l’eglise, p. 43 and Sur la formation de la théocratic ponti- 
ficale in the Mélanges Ferdinand Lot, p. 13. See my review of the former excellent 
work in THoucuT for June, 1927, p. 165. 

3St. Isidore of Seville, p. 64. 

‘De Civ. Dei, 19, 21. 
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him away from the true God and brings him into subjection to unclean 
dernons? Is this to render to everyone his due? Or is he who takes away 
a piece of ground from the purchaser and gives it to a man who has no right 
to it, unjust, while he is just who withdraws himself from the dominion of 


God, who made him, and serves wicked spirits? 

Arguing, somewhat further on, that as there is no justice 
in men who do such things there can be no justice in a society 
formed of such men, he concludes that Cicero’s definition will 
not work and proceeds to look for some other definition 
whereby it will be possible to admit that Rome had been a 
true republic. “If,” says he,” “we discard this definition of a 
people, and substituting another, say that a people is an 
assemblage of reasonable beings, bound together by a com- 
mon agreement as to the objects of their love, then in order 
to know the character of a people we have only to observe 
what they love.” That St. Augustine should have thus re- 
peated what appears to be Cicero’s own definition with the 
elements of law and justice left out would seem to have much 
mystified some. Whether unduly misled by what he con- 
siders Cicero’s “modernity,” A. J. Carlyle, whom we have 
particularly in mind, leaves one under the impression that 
Cicero after all came nearer to a correct and unbiased con- 
ception of the State than did St. Augustine, for, after com- 
paring various statements made by the latter, he concludes:* 


It must be recognized that St. Augustine is compelled to abstract the 
quality of justice from the definition of the state, not by any course 
of reflection upon the nature of the state but by his theological conception 
of justice, a conception which might be regarded as true upon his premises, 
but which can only be understood as related to those premises. 


Strangely enough, he fails to observe that it is precisely this 
theological conception of justice as understood in the light of 
St. Augustine’s premises that constitutes the essential differ- 





SIbid., 19, 24. 
®Carlyle, op. cit, p 168. 
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ence between the medieval idea of law which still survives at 
least institutionally in the English and American tradition of 
law and government, and also distinguishes that tradition 
fundamentally from the Roman law tradition of Continental 
peoples. For he adds: “We cannot express a decided judg- 
ment on the very interesting question whether St. Augustine’s 
definition of the state exercised any great influence on the 
course of political speculation.” 


II 


A. J. Carlyle would seem to have failed in not investigating 
more closely the premises upon which Cicero’s definition is 
based. Had he done so he would have put himself in a better 
position to judge of the reasons why St. Augustine refused to 
accept that definition as sound from the point of view of the 
true nature of the State. The crux of the question is the mean- 


ing in Cicero’s conception of the term justice. As Carlyle 
notes in his treatment of the political theory of Cicero: “If 
the government is unjust, whether it is that of the king or of 
the few or of the people, then Cicero maintains that the state 
is not to be called corrupt but rather that it is no state at all.’” 
Cicero’s own comment on this is to be found in his De Legibus, 
where, in the person of Marcus, he says:* 


This, then, as it appears to me, has been the decision of the wisest philo- 
sophers,—that law was neither a thing contrived by the genius of man nor 
established by any decree of the people but a certain eternal principle which 
governs the entire universe, wisely commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong. Therefore they call that aboriginal and supreme law the 
mind of God enjoining or forbidding each separate thing in accordance with 
reason. . . . From our childhood we have learned to call such phrases as 
this, “that a man appeals to justice, and goes to law,” and many similar 
expressions, laws; but, nevertheless, we should understand that these, and 


oe 


"Ibid., p. 15. 
‘Lib., 2, 4. 
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other similar commands and prohibitions, have sufficient power to lead us on to 
virtuous actions and call us away from vicious ones. Which power is not 
only far more ancient than any existence of States and peoples but is coeval 
with God Himself, for He holds and governs both heaven and earth. For 
it is impossible that the Divine Mind can exist in a state devoid of reason; 
and Divine Reason must necessarily be possessed of a power to determine 
what is virtuous and what is vicious. . . . For even then [when Cocles 
performed his great exploit agreeably to the laws of nature and the dictates 
of true bravery] there was reason arising from the nature of things that 
incites to good actions and dissuades from evil ones; and which does not begin 
for the first time to be a law when it is drawn up in writing, but from the 
first moment that it exists. And this existence is coeval with that of the 
Divine Mind. . . . Therefore as that Divine Mind or Reason is the 
supreme law, so it exists in the mind of the sage so far as it can be perfected 
in man. But with respect to civil laws, which are drawn up in various 
forms, and framed to meet the occasional requirements of the people, the 
name of law belongs to them not so much by right as by the favor of the 
people. . . . Those who made unjustifiable and pernicious enactments acted 
in a manner contrary to their own promises and professions, and established 
anything rather than laws, properly so-called, since it is evident that the very 
signification of the word Jaw comprehends the whole essence and energy 
justice and right. . . . Law is the just distinction between right and wrong 
made comfortable to the most ancient law of all, the original and principal 
regulator of all things, by which the laws of men should be measured whether 
they punish the guilty or protect and preserve the innocent. 


As is clear from these passages, Cicero’s conception of 
law and justice is that these are something purely immanent, 
nor can his idea of justice be said to be any more devoid of 
theological bias than is St. Augustine’s, only that it is strictly 
pantheistic. It is to be noted, moreover, that civil law on this 
basis deserves the name of law not so much by right as by the 
favor of the people.’ For Cicero, therefore, there is but the 
one law, and “but one essential right which binds human 





9This view would seem to be peculiar to Cicero among Roman jurists, and shows 
the influence of his attempt to reconcile Plato with his own ethical Stoicism. Later 
jurists accord rather in the more prevalent Stoic doctrine, and with Seneca stress the 
aspect of will instead of that of reason in the law, and on this basis make the wil! 
of the people the source of law. Cf. Celsus, 33 Dig. Julianus, 55. Dig. Gaius 1.5. 
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society together and which one law establishes.”"* “No law 
but that of justice should either be proclaimed as one or en- 
forced as one.” Whence justice “will require such laws as 
can never be abrogated.”” 

That St. Augustine was interpreting Cicero’s definition in 
the light of such premises and the conclusion which Cicero 
himself may thus be seen to have drawn from them is evident 
from what he says in the earlier part of his De Civitate Dez, 
where he first broaches the subject. He quotes Cicero as 
making Scipio say: ‘Not only that this maxim that ‘the 
republic cannot be governed without injustice’ was false but 
also that the truth is that it cannot be governed without the 
most absolute justice.” And further on he gives Cicero’s own 
word in which he complains that as a result of Rome’s de- 
parture from this absolute justice in his own day, morality 
had perished. “For,” he concludes, “it is through our vices 
and not by any mishap that we retain only the name of a 
republic and have long since lost the reality.” 


III 


To get the full sense of St. Augustine’s argument it is 
imperative to remember the main purpose that he had in 
view in writing his great work. The pagans were blaming 
the Christians for the decline of the Roman Empire. St. 
Augustine’s point is that Rome was already on the decline 
before the advent of Christianity, since even Cicero admitted 
that it had declined in his day. But the reason was not be- 
cause they had departed from any such absolute rule of justice, 
as Cicero’s Stoicism might suggest; for this, on his own reason- 
ing, would imply that the republic had ceased to be. St. 
Augustine’s answer is that the republic was still in existence 


De Rep., 3, 31. 
"De Leg, 2, 4. 
\Ibid., 2, 21. 
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but that it had become corrupted for the simple reason that 
the Romans did not have an adequate idea of objective justice 
from the start, since they did not acknowledge the one true 
God, being drawn from Him by their worship of false deities. 
This being so, they were unable to maintain themselves in 
sound virtue or subjective justice, the lack of which accounted 
for their failure to retain that full energy of the Roman 
character which had made the republic great. Far from 
denying, as A. J. Carlyle would seem to imply, that the State 
“is a means for attaining and preserving justice,”* St. Augus- 
tine’s point would seem to be that this is precisely what Cicero 
eliminates by his absolute naturalistic concept of justice. For 
in a passage which A. J. Carlyle has most certainly misunder- 
stood™ he insists that without justice a kingdom is no better 
than a band of robbers.” In other words, the end for which 
the State exists is the maintenance of the virtue of justice, but 
there can be no hope of sound virtue where there is no true 
idea of objective justice. Lack of conformity to such a standard 
does not destroy the State, which is based on common agree- 
ment of wills, which, as they conform more and more to the 
true standard of justice, become more and more instinct with 
the virtue of justice. 

Thus not only have people misunderstood what St. Au- 
gustine objected to in Cicero’s definition but they failed 
equally in appreciating fully what it was he wished to sub- 
stitute. Here we think some attention should be given to his 
method of proceeding. Undue stress has been laid on the fact 
that the Fathers borrowed from pagan philosophers, without 
sufficient allowance being made for the more important fact 
that in doing so they were always mainly concerned with 





18QOp. cit. p. 166. 
MIbid., p. 167. 
18De Civ. Dei, 4, 4. 
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assimilating what they thus borrowed so as to bring such 
pagan statements into accord with standards of judgment and 
of value of their own. As St. Augustine says in reference to 
the Plationists.”* 

This is the cause why we prefer these to all others, because, while other 
philosophers have worn out their minds and ‘powers in seeking the causes of 
things, and endeavoring to discover the right mode of learning and of living, 
these, by knowing God, have found where resides the cause by which the 
universe has been constituted, and the light by which truth is to be dis- 
covered, and the fountain at which felicity is to be drunk. All philosophers, 
then, who have had these thoughts concerning God, whether Platonists or 
others, agree with us. 


Some, as for instance l’abbé Arquilliére, allowing for this 
point of view of St. Augustine, do not seem to be wholly clear 
as to whether the active principle of this process of assimila- 
tion is faith in the sense of fides quaerens intellectum, or 
reason also judging on intrinsic evidence. My contention 
would be that St. Augustine, following St. Paul,” insists on 
both. Viewing the problem in the concrete, St. Augustine 
holds that, while the pagans collectively were blameworthy for 
not having a sounder idea of justice, morally speaking, men 
in general, subject to the complexities of purely human social 
influences, would not attain to such an idea, or retain it for 
any period of time without the educating influence of Revela- 
tion. Hence, although initially discernible only to the mind 
enlightened by faith, true objective justice may be nonetheless 
evident to the reason of one whose mind is thus enlightened, 
and, insofar as evident, the idea is capable of being imparted 
to the mind of those who have not the faith. This would 
seem to be in keeping with the prophecy of Our Lord when 
questioned by the Jews: “If you continue in My word you 


WIbid., 8, 10. 
"Idem, ibid. 
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shall be My disciples, indeed, and you shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.”” In St. Augustine’s own 
words we have it that” 


As man has a rational soul, he subordinates all this which he has in com- 
mon with the beasts to the peace of his rational soul, that his intellect may 
have free play and may regulate his actions, and that he may thus enjoy the 
well-regulated harmony of knowledge and action which constitutes, as we 
have said, the peace of the rational soul. And for this purpose he must 
desire to be neither molested by pain, nor disturbed by desire, nor extinguished 
by death, that he may arrive at some useful knowledge by which he may 
regulate his life and manners. But, owing to the liability of the human 
mind to fall into mistakes, this very pursuit of knowledge may be a snare to 
him unless he has a Divine Master, whom he may obey without misgiving, and 
who may at the same time give him such help as to preserve his own freedom. 


On the other hand, St. Augustine makes it quite clear that 
human reason is fully capable of discerning the true idea of 


justice, for, as he says elsewhere, both plants and” 


all material things have their causes hidden in their nature; but their out- 
ward forms, which lend beauty to this visible structure of the world, are 
perceived by our senses, so that they seem to wish to compensate for their 
own want of knowledge by providing us with knowledge. But we perceive 
them by our bodily senses in such a way that we do not judge of them by these 
senses. For we have another and far superior sense, belonging to the inner 
man, by which we perceive what things are just, and what unjust: just by 
means of an intelligible idea, unjust by the want of it. 


And again:™ 


Since the soul is conscious of forming its judgments of bodies in their 
various kind and motions by another standard than itself, it must at the same 
time acknowledge that while its nature surpasses the nature of that which 
it judges, it in turn is surpassed in nature by that according to which it judges 
and of which it can in no way judge. 


18St. John viii, 31, 32. 
19De Civ. Dei, 19, 14. 
20Ibid., 11, 27. 

21De Vera Religione, p. 31. 
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This is all clearly quite opposed to Cicero’s conception of 
law and justice. His one law, it will be remembered, he held 
to be a “certain eternal principle which governs the entire 
universe, wisely commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong,” “aboriginal,” “coeval with God Himself,” a 
“reason arising from the nature of things that incites to good 
actions and dissuades from evil ones,” while law is the just 
distinction between right and wrong made conformable to the 
most ancient law of all. Whence only such laws are truly laws 
as are so conformable to justice that they cannot be abrogated. 
In contrast to this, St. Augustine says :* 


Let us call that law temporal which, although it is just, may be justly 
changed in accordance with the changes of time. Then would it not seem 
to any intelligent being that that law which is called supreme reason; which 
must ever be obeyed and in accordance with which the evil merit wretched- 
ness and the good, happiness; in accordance with which, finally, that law 
which I have said should be called temporal, is rightly enacted and rightly 
changed, is immutable and eternal? . . . Therefore, that I may briefly ex- 
plain insofar as I am able to do so in words the idea of the eternal law which is 
impressed on us, it is that whereby it is just that all things be rightly ordered. 
Since, then, this is the one law in accordance with which all those temporal 
affairs pertaining to the government of men are changed, can this law itself 
be changed in any manner? 


IV 


Thus did St. Augustine achieve, on the ground of reason, a 
departure from the wholly inadequate concepts of law, of 
justice, and of the State, of the earlier pagan world. By his 
insistence upon the eternal law as transcendent, he has freed 
men’s minds of the obsessions of Stoic naturalism with its 
tendency to reduce all law to a purely monistic sort of vis a 
tergo. In him, Plato becomes practical, and Aristotle is sup- 


22De Libero Arbit., 1, 6. 
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plemented with a definite idea of moral obligation.” The 
ideal is reconciled with the actual and the actual with the 
ideal, both being now shown to be comprehended in the real, 
while He towards whom all things move is now seen to be the 
Creator and Ordainer of their whole being. Absolute in Him- 
self, He cannot will but that all things tend towards Him 
as the end or final cause of their being. In the words of |l’abbé 
Roland-Gosselin, St. Augustine’s contribution in this respect 
may be summed up thus :™ 


Beyond contingent truths and finite goods, man discerns a unique wisdom, 
the source of all good and of all truth. He discerns an order of reason and 
a moral order, both of which impose themselves on him in the name of a 
single and identical order, the moral order being nothing but the order of 
reason perceived and grasped under the aspect of the supreme good. If he 
distinguishes the just from the unjust, if he is conscious of being commanded 
by the good, he finds the reason for this in the rules of justice written in 
that book of light which is called truth, from which they are imprinted on 
him as a seal is impressed on wax. Between his intellect and his will, his 
thought and his act, there is no severance, but union, in the radical unity of 
an intellectual nature, the mind, in the pursuit of one sole end, God. 


This is then the source of that law of truth, or lex veritatis, 
a law above our minds, which proved a vitally effective norm 
of human conduct throughout the whole of the earlier Middle 
Ages. Institutions were established and methods of procedure 
adopted with a view to better ascertaining justice in the light 
of this norm.” In other words, no longer is the natural law 


23Cf. Charles Boyer, L’Ildée de vérité dans la philosophie de S. Augustin, p. 230 
and also my definition of the natural law in The State and the Church, by Ryan and 
Millar, p. 143. 

"42a Morale de St. Augustin, p. 41. 

*5A striking instance of this is furnished by Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, in his treatise, 
Adversus Legem Gundobadi (circa 840), where he says: “The usefulness of trials 
consists in the examination of cases and in the exactness of investigations. 

How necessary the honesty of trials is to both kingdoms and nations, is clear en 
the Scripture, which says, ‘A kingdom is translated from one people to another because 
of injustices, and wrongs, and injuries, and divers deceits.’ All such evils abound 
more among the Burgundians [Gundabados] than is the case with other nations, 
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held to be a mere instinct common to men and animals, as was 
the case with the Stoics and the Roman jurists, nor is the con- 
cept of justice restricted to the mere virtue or disposition to 
render to everyone his own, for in either case there is objective 
reason discernible to a spiritual faculty judging its own, and 
human acts generally, in the light of the exigencies of an order 
of essential relations between man and God and man and his 
fellowmen.” Law is seen to be something distinct from rights, 
which human law is bound to respect. The jus gentium, 
which the Stoics and Roman jurists identified with the natural 
law, is now seen to be positive in character, with its basis in 
convention. Though society is natural, the concrete State has 
its basis equally in convention or, in the words of St. Augustine, 
“a people is an assemblage of reasonable beings bound together 


seeing that, according to the law of the former, it is not allowed to settle controversies 
by discussion of the testimony of true men. At one’s choice it is allowed to threaten 
to fight, lest the weaker one dare retain or demand back that which is his, as if truth 
were in need of being made manifest by means of weapons; a thing which no authority 
and no reason allows us to believe.” (Migne, P. L. 104, col. 120.) That he was 
influenced to take this stand by St. Augustine is clear from the following in the same 
treatise: “Would that it might please Almighty God,” he says, “that all under one 
most virtuous king should be governed by one law, the same to which he himself 
conforms and in accordance with which those near him give counsel. This certainly 
would help greatly toward the concord of the City of God and toward equity among 
the peoples” (Ibid., col. 126). 

%As Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School, has pointed out: “If we 
must find a fundamental idea in the common law, it is relation, not will. If the 
Romanist sees all problems in terms of the will ef an actor and of the logical impli- 
cations of what he has willed and done, the common-law lawyer sees almost all 
problems—all those, indeed, in which he was not led to adopt the Romanist’s point 
of view in the last century—in terms of a relation and of the incidents in the way 
of reciprocal rights and duties involved in or required to give effect to that relation. 
Magna Carta, the foundation of our public law, is not an expression of the idea of 
individual freedom but a formulation of the rights and duties incident to the relation 
of the king and his tenants-in-chief. Anglo-American public law, as a juristic and 
juridical development by treating new problems on analogies derived from Magna 
Carta, may be explained in terms of the reciprocal claims and duties of ruler and 
ruled, of government and governed, in a political relation, much more truly than in 
terms of contract or of giving effect to individual freedom by political institutions” 
(Interpretations of Legal History, p. 56, seq.). See also my article on The Origin 
of Sound Democratic Principles in Catholic Tradition, THoucHt, March, 1928. 
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by a common agreement as to the objects of their love.” Civil 
law is not, as Cicero would have it, to be considered as deserv- 
ing of the name of law merely “by the favor of the people,” 
but “by right.” For as St. Augustine declares in words which 
were later adopted into early medieval canon law:” 


Those actions which are offenses against the customs of men, are to be 
avoided according to the customs severally prevailing: so that a thing agreed 
upon and confirmed, by custom or law of any city or nation, may not be 
violated at the lawless pleasure of any, whether native or foreigner. For 
any part, which harmonizeth not with the whole, is offensive. But when God 
commands a thing to be done, against the customs or compact of any people, 
though it was never done by them heretofore, it is to be done; and if inter- 
mitted, it is to be restored; and if never ordained, is now to be ordained. 


This is not St. Thomas’ theory of the State as a natural insti- 
tution willed by God, but it accounts in very large measure 
for the reasons why St. Thomas and especially Bellarmine 


were in a position to improve on Aristotle. 


27Confessions, 3, 8. 





Hamlet: Riddle of the Years 


CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON, O.S.C. 


is nothing “in” these things to make such a fuss about, 
but we have to admit that the metal still rings true, 
and, in the case of ‘“‘Hamlet,” is happily current coin in our 
theater. For even if some of us believe that too much has 
already been said about the play, too much written into it, 
and too much written out of it, we must be glad that there is 
at least one great play in our theater which continues, year 
after year, to tempt the greatest actors and to attract great 
audiences, and about which the general public does not 
believe that the commentators have yet said the last word. 
‘So far as is known; the first edition of “Hamlet” bearing 
Shakespeare’s name was published in 1603, followed in the 
succeeding year by a second edition “newly imprinted and 
enlarged to almost as much again as it was, according to the 
true and perfect Coppie.” An interesting reprint of these two 
quartos with the texts printed on opposite pages was issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Son & Co., in 1860, from the 
original quartos in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 
When Shakespeare wrote his tragedy is somewhat uncertain, 
but it has been conjectured that the date was the year 1601 or 
thereabouts. This was the time when public attention was 
concentrated on the Essex conspiracy and the Scottish suc- 
cession, and Miss Winstanley’s book’ was written with the 
object of endeavoring to show the relation of the drama, or 
its possible relation, to contemporary history. It is not the 
first time that this theory has been suggested. So far back as 
1796, James Plumtre wrote his “Observations on Hamlet and 


— 


Lilian Winstanley, Hamlet and the Scottish Succession, Cambridge, 1921. 


S sm perversity almost drives us to declare that there 
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the Motives which induced Shakespeare to fix on the story 
of Amleth,” and in the following year an appendix to it was 
printed, “being an attempt to prove that Shakespeare de- 
signed that tragedy as an indirect censure on Mary Queen of 
Scots.” 

Then, in 1885, George Macdonald’ published an edi- 
tion of “Hamlet,” in which he attempted to prove that the 
character of the Prince was based on that of the Earl of 
Fssex. Miss Winstanley’s theory is that Shakespeare fused 
into Hamlet characteristics of both James I and Essex, that 
the murder of Hamlet’s father thinly veiled that of James’ 
father, Darnley; that by Claudius the Globe audience was 
to be reminded of Bothwell; that Polonius was intended for 
Burleigh, and so on. The problem of James’ temperament 
was a subject ready to Shakespeare’s hand, of a kind in which 
an artist of his subtlety must have delighted. The writer has 


produced a most interesting monograph and on the whole a 
very good case has been made out for her theory, but in some 
of the details she has, we think, overstepped the limits of 
probability. Emphasis is laid on the fact that in our current 
criticism too little consideration has been had to the par- 
ticular angle of vision from which the play would naturally 
be regarded by an Elizabethan audience. 


I 


All art involves selection, and the presentation of character 
in the theater a very strict selection indeed. Compare the 
play with the novel, and take the longest part in Shakespeare's 
longest play, Hamlet. Hamlet, the whole of him, would fill 
but a few pages of a novel. Why, a theater audience would 
be home again and in bed long before M. Marcel Proust 
could manage to change the guard on the battlements of El- 


2George Macdonald, The Tragedie of Hamlet: A Study, London, 1885. 
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sinore. Note, then, how carefully, how artfully, Shakespeare 
selects the episodes by which to present these women charac- 
ters that boys are to play. The boy actress, remember, was a 
convention, very much as modern opera is a convention. The 
audience, that is to say, ignored the contradiction without ever 
quite forgetting it. Hamlet’s reference to his player queen, 
who has grown out of all knowledge, the current joke that 
the play could not begin because Juliet was being shaved, 
give us a cue to the public’s attitude of mind. Well, Shakes- 
peare carefully selects the episodes that boys can present, and 
never does he burden them with things that in their conven- 
tional disguise it would be embarrassing or ridiculous for 
them to do or say. On the other hand, he makes dramatic 
capital of it. 

No wonder Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” has always seemed 
such a marvel of easy construction. To say that it is based 
upon an earlier plot is to underrate the obligation absurdly. 
It reproduces, in every important constructional detail, “Frat- 
ricide Punished,” which Kyd presumably wrote and contem- 
porary English actors wrought into quintessential perfection 
on their Continental tours. This early “Hamlet,” which Mr. 
William Poel presented for the first time in England in 1925, 
is as devoid of the genius of Shakespeare as a washing bill. 
Yet, as produced by Mr. Poel it thrills and delights. Never 
for a moment is one in the dark as to the significance of a single 
episode, or the thoughts and behavior of any person. 

Then what is Hamlet, that a dozen actors can play him in 
a dozen ways, and all seem right? Does each show one facet 
of a diamond? Can he be explained at all? Many great 
thinkers and writers have tried, but each seems to find in him 
just what he set out to find, and their conclusions are so widely 
different that it is hardly to be believed that they are arguing 
about the same character. At one end of the scale there is 
Freud, with a theory of a sex neurosis, and at the other Rob- 
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ertson® with a theory of faulty construction. They represent 
the ultra-psychic, and the ultra-practical. Between them lies 
a host of commentators, from Goethe and Brandes to Bradley, 
and Trench,’ of whom some incline in the one direction and 
some in the other, according to their personal bias. The amaz- 
ing thing about it is that each can make out a thoroughly 
good case on the basis of the actual written text. 

Freud proves to his own satisfaction, and to that of his 
disciple, Ernest Jones, who elaborates the theory, that if you 
take an CEdipus complex as your starting point, the character 
of Hamlet becomes as clear as day. An C£dipus complex is 
by no means as uncommon, according to him, as the unin- 
itiated might suppose; it does, in fact, exist in every man at 
some stage of his development. Usually it is removed by the 
intervention of a third person. But if that person reject the 
man’s love as (again according to Freud) Ophelia rejected 
Hamlet’s, then that man is likely to behave as Hamlet did 
behave. It is not possible to put the argument concisely. In 
effect it amounts to this, that Hamlet fits all Freud’s theories, 
or all Freud’s theories fit Hamlet. It does not matter which. 
I have no doubt that any psychoanalyst who set himself to it, 
could make out an equally good case for Hamlet as a victim 
of necrophilism. In fact, I am surprised that it has not al- 
ready been done. There are so many hooks to hang the theory 
upon—graveyards, ghosts, worms, Hamlet’s treatment of 
Polonius’s corpse, the fight on Ophelia’s coffin, skulls, the 
marriage of Gertrude to her husband’s murderer—it is all 
there, waiting for the psychomaniac. (Neither in Saxo nor 
in Belleforest is there any mention of a ghost or of a play.’) 
~ 3y. M. Robertson, The Problem of Hamlet; “Hamlet” Once More. 

4A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1913; George Brantes, William 
Shakespeare, London, 1911; W. F. Trench, Shakespeare’s “Hamlet”: A New Com- 


mentary, London, 1913; S. A. Blackmore, S.J., The Riddles of Hamlet and the Newest 


Answers, Boston, 1917. 
5Sir Israel Gollancz, The Sources of Hamlet, Oxford, 1926, pp. 94-166. 
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II 


Seeing “Hamlet” has become a rite. We are conscious of 
a venerable, almost sacred, tradition behind us. Aged com- 
mentators look on, in the spirit or in the flesh, jealously watch- 
ing for any infringement of the orthodox ceremonial. For 
this is one of our great classics, perhaps the great classic, only 
to be handled with superstitious reverence. And here, of 
course, is the element proper to all ritual observances, the 
element of mystery. Indeed, the mystery of “Hamlet” is its 
peculiar fascination. If it were as plain as a pikestaff, it 
would be no more to us than a “Macbeth” or an “Othello.” 
But it is as exciting to guess at as a cross-word puzzle. Was 
Hamlet mad, or only pretending? Or was he half-and-half, 
as they say mediums frequently are at spiritualistic seances? 
Was he the prototype of the Renes, and other inscrutable 
melancholiasts of the Romantic epoch? Was he fat and scant 
of breath like Burbage? Was he Shakespeare himself? Did 
he wear a fair beard like Beerbohm Tree? Or startle the 
polite world with a daring decolletage like Wilson Barrett? 
Did he growl like Mounet-Sully? Or purr like Sarah Bern- 
hardt? And so on and so forth. To these absorbing riddles 
we may each of us have our different answer, but we are all 
at any rate agreed that Hamlet was queer. 

Just here arises the actor’s difficulty. It is an awkward 
thing, being in front of the footlights, to figure as a per- 
sonified problem, a walking mystery. Your first need, which 
you must feel in your very bones, is to be human, natural, 
comprehensible. Hence the aim of all actors we have ever 
seen in “Hamlet” has been to slur over the mysterious parts 
and to smooth down the strangeness; their tendency has been 
to put before us not so much the queer Hamlet as a plausible 
Hamlet. 

There is another point which is of the greatest practical 
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importance on the stage. The plays are full of “set speeches” 
which are delivered at the audience from the apron of the 
stage. These are like arias in an opera, and should be de- 
livered as such. Polonius’s farewell speech of advice to 
Laertes is such a set speech. Its ripe wisdom and dignity have 
caused commentators much unnecessary trouble. They have 
found it difficult to reconcile them with the old man’s “plen- 
tiful lack of wit.” Actors have been known to introduce by- 
play to suggest that Polonius is a bore and Laertes in a hurry 
to catch the boat in order to reconcile this noble and stately 
wisdom with the character. One Polonius actually pretended 
to read it out of a book, while Laertes expressed the most 
lively impatience! But Shakespeare is clearly indifferent 
about breaking the unity of a character on such occasions, 
and even in others he will suddenly change the point of view 
from the speaker for that of the audience. “Done like a 
Frenchman: turn and turn again,” Joan of Arc exclaims in 
an aside, which is certainly an English rather than a French 
view of national character. The truth is, the Elizabethans 
did not passionately care for consistency in character draw- 
ing. They did not value it as we do. Nothing is more 
common in Elizabethan drama than to find different con- 
ceptions of the same character in different scenes. When 
Shakespeare made Hamlet, after speaking with his father’s 
ghost, refer to 


The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, 


or the childless Lady Macbeth say: 


I have given suck and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me, 


he never imagined he would set critics trying ingeniously to 
explain away these contradictions. Gervinus says Hamlet 1s 
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not inconsistent because Shakespeare’s ghosts are not real 
ghosts. 


III 


It is the rash, almost heretical, opinion of a few persons, 
that the special vogue of “Hamlet” is mainly owing to two 
causes which have little to do with high considerations of 
art: to its sensational and rather crude story, and to the fact 
that it affords limitless and inexhaustible scope to critics and 
conjecturists. The multitude will pretend to admire and will 
really excuse a great deal that seems to them merely long- 
winded or ludicrous for the sake of eight murders, a tale of 
blighted love, an adulterous king and queen, a ghost, a mad 
woman, a fight in a grave, a play-within-a-play, and inci- 
dental clowning. On the other hand, the weavers of theory 
—esthetic, historic, philosophic, what you will—have only 
to pluck out what threads they please from the multitudinous 
tangle of the play and interweave them again and again with 
embroideries of their own ad libitum. Nor is it of little 
consequence that the title role affords the tragic actor almost 
unrivaled possibilities of new interpretation and new stage 
play. Thus does the tragedy itself continue to hold the boards, 
while its interpretation elicits an almost monthly book or 
article. 

Goethe saw in Hamlet a sentimentalized version of his own 
Werther. Coleridge regarded him as a man in whose nature 
there was “an over-balance of the contemplative faculty.” 
Balanced critics like Werder and Fletcher looked upon him 
as a perfectly normal man faced with a task so difficult that 
anybody might hesitate about attempting it. 

Bradley, whose study of Hamlet goes very deep, regards 
him as a victim of profound melancholy induced by the shock 
of his mother’s remarriage. He does not maintain that this 
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shock in itself accounts for Hamlet’s irresolution, for he adds 
that Hamlet was temperamentally melancholic. Robertson, 
takes the “common-sense” view that Hamlet cannot be ex- 
plained, and that he hesitated because there would have been 
no play at all if he had not. “A marvel Shakespeare’s tour 
de force remains; but no jugglery can do away with the fact 
that the construction is incoherent, and the hero perforce an 
enigma, the snare of idolatrous criticism.” 

The evolving of theories concerning Hamlet is an amuse- 
ment, we are convinced, not merely harmless, but distinctly 
instructive and elevating. It links itself with the advancing 
steps of knowledge and affords a mirror of what may be 
called the higher fashions. We have had Hamlet analyzed 
as melancholic, neurasthenic, hystero-neurasthenic; held up 
as a warning against Spiritism, against Lutheranism, against 
Hegelianism; lamented as a wild poet, haloed as a Catholic 
saint—in each case by people specially interested in these 
aberrations or developments of humanity and finding in the 
play a mirror of their mentality. We have been told that 
Hamlet is Shakespeare; that Hamlet is a man in general; 
“that a man like Hamlet has never existed, nor could exist.” 
These few leading types of opinion, culled here and there in 
the thick forest of “Hamlet” commentary, sufficiently show 
how inexhaustible is the soil from which they spring, and 
how little reason there is to think that its rich growths will 
cease on this side of doomsday. Rather will pathologies and 
philosophies not yet conceived in the womb of time find, like 
their predecessors, their very form and pressure in “Hamlet”; 
and the drama of 1601 may live to illustrate not only the 
heart-searchings but also the head-rackings of 2601. 

Moods may be of many kinds, and Hamlet undoubtedly 
had the fair-weather ones. Au fond, this young man was of 
an amiable, lively, and even sunny disposition. How, else, 
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could Ophelia’ have drawn up that shining catalogue? Or 
how, if his prince’s heart had been otherwise, could the frank 
and manly Horatio have won it? But Shakespeare, who 
never hit the nail except on the head, has already settled this 
beyond any argument in that one-line epitaph. “Noble” and 
“sweet” are Horatio’s adjectives, nothing being said about 
melancholy. Is not the case a plain one of transfusion, the 
dejection being Shakespeare’s? Put it the other way round. 
Is there a single line of the “Sonnets” which might not have 
been penned by Hamlet in one or other of his moods? 

This is only to reiterate the old statement that Hamlet is 
Shakespeare himself—a commonplace, doubtless, but one to 
be borne in mind whenever an actor reissues the old, mag- 
nificent challenge. It is the familiar affair of dual super- 
latives—the glorious morning obscured by basest clouds, 
“heavenly alchemy,” and “ugly wrack.” Can the actor essay- 


ing Hamlet give us both aspects—the sky of bluest blue and 
the sweeping storms of darkest pessimism? Can he compass 


®The following is an extract from an interesting article by Rev. E. I. Fripp in the 
Times Literary Supplement, March 17, 1927: “On Thursday, December 17, 1579, 
Katharine Hamlet, “spinster,” was drowned in the Avon at Tiddington, Warwick- 
shire. Tiddington is a small village, which in 1579 was a good deal smaller, rather 
over a mile east of Stratford in the parish of Alveston; which parish adjoins that 
of Stratford on the left bank (south side) of the river. Shakespeare was approach- 
ing his sixteenth year, and I do not doubt was a clerk in an attorney’s office; which 
probably was that of the Town Clerk, Master Rogers, the Coroner. (“Minutes and 
Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford,” 1553-1620, Volume III, xlii-xlviii.) Did 
he in after years transform the tragedy of Katharine Hamlet into the moving story 
of Ophelia? Hamlet bears witness to the poet’s familiarity with country-town law 
and “crowner’s quest law.” (See I. i. 86-104; I. ii. 23-38, 59f., 90f.; II. ii. 195f., 
388-390, 420f.; III. i. 75; III. iii. 60-64, 82; IV. iv. 18-22; IV. vii. 1; V. i. 1-32, 
106-126.) It was as obviously written by a Stratford lawyer who had to do with 
cases of per infortunium and felo de se as by a leading London player—the hand 
of the one being unmistakable in the graveyard scene as that of the other in the 
scenes of Hamlet’s welcome and instruction of the actors (II. ii.; III. ii.). There were 
various reports of Ophelia’s death, as Shakespeare’s genius presents it—and who 
but Shakespeare (and after him Browning) would think of discriminating them?” 
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the tenderness of the “heart’s core” speech, the filial piety, 
the polished courtesy and badinage, the sinister preoccu- 
pation, the nosing after corruption, the ranting and mouth- 
ing? Can he, in a word, pour into this great part all the 
treasures of the richest of human minds? Has he the physical 
perfections, the romantic riches, to pour? But Hamlet's 
mind has ugliness also, and your actor must in his person 
exhibit these as well. 

Does not much of the power of “Hamlet” lie in the mystery 
which enwraps it, and were not our predecessors right when 
they sought to heighten the mystery and deepen the gloom 
—though this can be carried to excess, and the musing of a 
disordered brain can easily degenerate into a slow droning? 
Is tradition to count for naught? These are difficult ques- 
tions. That costume makes a profound difference is obvious. 
“Hamlet” is another play in the new dress. The poetry 
dwindles out of the lines from the very way they are spoken. 
If they become more dramatic and the play more real, is that 
a gain? Does it bring us back nearer to the effects which 
Shakespeare got in his own day, for this must be said on 
behalf of the modernists that, when “Hamlet” was first 
played, it was certainly played by the actors in the costume 
of their own time. They dressed as the people in the audience 
were dressed. No attempt was made to reproduce realisti- 
cally, the fashions and furnishings of the Castle of Elsinore. 
But, then, we doubt whether Shakespeare gave two thoughts 
to the particular century in which the play was cast. In his 
big way, he cared little for anachronisms, and would have 
smilingly pleaded his poor ignorance to disarm the foolish 
frown on the face of pedantic erudition. Nor do we object 
to anachronisms so long as they do not strike us in the face. 

Hamlet is all things to all men, because into him is poured 
Shakespeare’s whole soul. Like Hamlet, Shakespeare knew 
the beauty of the world and its ugliness; its joy and its pain; 
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its fulness and its emptiness. He was himself a king of in- 
finite space, bounded in a nutshell. 

Hamlet appears in modern dress, and it is clear from the 
notices that as soon as the performance was well started many 
of the critics found themselves somewhat in the plight of the 
wits in Goldsmith’s poems, who went to church to scoff and 
stayed. to pray. So good, so living, was the show, that they 
were carried away in spite of themselves. Shakespeare got 
hold of them and overcame them. The old emotions welled 
up invincibly and moved them to a rare enthusiasm. This is 
the best tribute, perhaps, that Shakespeare has had paid to 
his genius for a long time. The old magic works, and the 
secret is not in the clothes and in the accessories, or in the stage 
settings and the furnishing, but in the words. “The play’s 
the thing.” We are even asked to believe that the modern 
dress heightened the reality of the play, “which gained,” ac- 
cording to one critic, “in point, speed, and clarity far more 
than it lost in romantic or poetic beauty.” 

If the modernist way of playing “Hamlet” robs it of any of 
its poetry, the compensations must needs be great if they are 
to be held adequate. Perhaps it is that the extreme modern- 
ists cannot do with the poetry, while avid for the drama of 
Shakespeare. We will not speak pontifically on so large a 
theme. But we hold as an article of faith that Shakespeare’s 
object was to give both poetry and drama together, and that 
the fashions which he saw Hamlet and Ophelia wearing were 
superbly independent of time and fashion and place. 


IV 


The very essence of Hamlet is that he is one with his kind, 
a man human enough to know the common passions, yet 
cursed with a bent for philosophy, which he himself describes 
as pale and sickly. The play is crammed full of hints as to 
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Hamlet’s capacity for tenderness. He loved his father, has 
affection for his mother and Horatio, and would have loved 
Ophelia but for the blight which Gertrude’s sin has cast upon 
her sex. On the other hand, there was but little trace of hu- 
manity in Mr. Ruggeri’s Hamlet, who was a creation of pure 
brain, loving no other soul and not even himself, holding 
studiously aloof not only from the court, but from the whole 
human race. This Hamlet had no humor other than the sar- 
donic. He lacked romantic splendor, and the great soliloquies 
failed of their immemorial effect. You may say it is vulgar 
to treat these things as a virtuoso treats a cadenza in a con- 
certo, but I shall not be persuaded that they were not written 
to show off the rhetorician, and must be so delivered. The 
soliloquy beginning “O, what a rogue and peasant slave am |” 
is more than a piece of philosophical reasoning. In it Hamlet 
gives vent in words to all the passion which he is never to 


express in deeds. It should work up through a long crescendo 
to the last fortissimo when all restraint is thrown away, and 
Hamlet cries out: 


Swounds, I should take it; for it cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal: bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherius, lecherous, kindless villain! 


O, Vengeance! 


It is here that the dam should burst; the actor may, nay 
must, batter the throne with his naked fists. Even Forbes- 
Robertson, whom nobody would accuse of over-stepping the 
modesty of Nature, did so. This is the tragedy’s topmost peak 
in point of sound, just as Hamlet’s leap on to the throne at the 
words “Why, let the stricken deer go weep” is the visual 


climax. 
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Hamlet was a witty prince with a keen sense of fun. If he 
had been a solemn, humorless, morbid youth, he could never 
have thought of “The Mouse-Trap.” 

The heart of no mystery is to be plucked out by narrow arts 
and no music can be made by them; where men try to make 
use of one another, they do not understand one another. Be- 
cause Hamlet lived in a world where men were all trying to 
make use of one another for some little purpose, and where 
he felt himself subdued to what he worked in, Denmark was 
to him a prison; the world, he says, is a goodly prison in which 
there are many confines, wards, and dungeons, Denmark 
being one of the worst. It is because the play, beyond all its 
excitements and intricacies and climaxes, expresses the energy 
of Hamlet’s desire for another world, that it is inexhaustible 
both in interest and beauty, always rising out of the story into 
music, and full of strange, universal voices like the island of 
the “Tempest.” Unfortunately, Hamlet is the only one of 
Shakespeare’s plays which simply cannot be cut without suf- 
fering injury, not only as poetry, but as drama. 


V 


The case of Shakespeare is one of special interest, for it 
becomes more and more clear as time goes on that his figure is 
destined to tower above all others in the history of literature 
as its supreme head. We may say with certainty that no one 
could have conceived such a character, who had not a Hamlet 
inhim. It is often assumed that, in religion, he was essentially 
a skeptic; but the opposite view of him, taken by Carlyle, is 
the true one. Whatever his opinion may have been of the 
creeds and sects of his own time, his apprehension of reality, 
and the miracle of reality, was profoundly that of a soul aware 
of the eternities. Hamlet, torn by so many doubts, has no 
religious doubts—unless his uncertainty about the penalty for 
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violating what he himself calls the canon against self- 
slaughter, fixed by the Everlasting, can be so called. On the 
contrary, he seems tacitly to assume something like the system 
of Dante; and Hamlet’s own utterances on prayer and sin in 
no way clash with the farewell spoken over his dead body: 


Good night, sweet prince: 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 


Take another test, that of beliefs regarding the next world. 
“Hamlet” is, of course, the play to examine. Here, among all 
Shakespeare’s ghosts, we have the one who is a genuine “holy 
soul.” Every word he utters might have been written by a 
Catholic pen. The pathos of his death lies not in its craft or 
cruelty, but in the fact that he was compelled to die without 
the Sacraments :’ 


Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head, 

O horrible! O horrible! Most horrible! 


Then again the ghost is “holy,” unable now to commit any 

sin, eager that those yet on earth should avoid its least taint. 

“Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive against thy 

mother aught,” he commands his son. His Purgatory is a very 

real one, where the sins of his life “are burnt and purged 

away.” He may not reveal the details of his sufferings: 
But that I am forbid 


To tell the secrets of my prison-house 
I could a tale unfold... . 


The aims of the elder Hamlet in thus revisiting this world 
are clear. They are, first, to satisfy the justice of God for the 


TAct I, Sc. V, II, 60-65. 
8Act I, Sc. V, II, 12-13. 
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crime committed, but effectually concealed. Although the 
word used is “revenge,” the whole attitude of mind and 
expression is entirely free from the human passions of vin- 
dictiveness or anger. Secondly, he comes to save the soul of 
his wife, and divert her from her course of sin. Turning with 
most earnest supplication to his son he cries: 


O, step between her and her fighting soul. 


It is the moment on which the younger Hamlet had relied 
to move his mother to repentance, just when her conscience 
has been aroused by the players’ art. The tragedy hinges less 
on the discovery of the true murderer than on the issue of the 
conflict in a soul which will not accept the moment of grace. 


VI 


It has always been possible to see that “Hamlet” contained 


in it the germs or fragments of ideas of nearly all other plays 
that have ever been written, much as “David Copperfield” 
can be found to contain the germ of many other great novels 
besides itself, and all musical combinations can be found to 
occur in Bach. But never till now has it been possible to see 
that “Hamlet’”—played as it should always now be played, as 
a play of contemporary life—could make one huge bonfire of 
the lot and soar aloft in the combined radiance of them all. 

In “Hamlet,” though there is no Denmark of the ninth 
century, Shakespeare has suggested the prevailing rudeness of 
manners quite enough for his purpose. We see it in the single 
combat of Hamlet’s father with the elder Fortinbras; in the 
vulgar wassail of the king; in the English monarch being 
expected to hang Rosencrantz and Guildenstern out of hand 
merely to oblige his cousin of Denmark; in Laertes, sent to 
Paris to be made a gentleman of, becoming instantly capable 
of any the most barbarous treachery to glut his vengeance. 
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We cannot fancy Ragnar Lodbrog or Eric the Red matricu- 
lating at Wittenberg, but it was essential that Hamlet should 
be a scholar, and Shakespeare sends him thither without more 
ado. All through the play we get the notion of a state of 
society in which a savage nature has disguised itself in the 
externals of civilization, like a Maori deacon, who has only 
to strip and he becomes once more a tattooed pagan with his 
mouth watering for a sparerib of his pastor. Historically, at 
the date of “Hamlet,” the Danes were in the habit of burning 
their enemies alive in their houses, with as much of their 
family about them as might be to make it comfortable. Shake- 
speare seems purposely to have dissociated his play from his- 
tory by changing nearly every name in the original legend. 
The motive of the play—revenge as a religious duty—belongs 
only to a social state in which the traditions of barbarism are 
still operative, but, with infallible artistic judgment, Shake- 
speare has chosen, not untamed nature, as he found it in 
history, but the period of transition. 

“Hamlet” in all its parts is a great deal better play than any 
company of actors have ever dared think it before. The 
breathless, deathless beauty of the language, the language of 
fire and dew, of boldness, of subtlety, of soaring loveliness, 
is not lost by being set beside a masterpiece of modern drama. 
It merely puts the dialogue of most modern drama to blush 
by its magnificence. It is the old supreme virtue to which 
all the other virtues have now been added. 

The story of Hamlet the Dane reached our Elizabethans 
through the Histoires tragiques of Belleforest, who was in- 
debted for it to the Historia Danica, written in the twelfth 
century by Saxo Grammaticus, the learned Dane. 

The theory that the internal contradictions of the play are 
due to the impossibility of a complete re-creation of a primi- 
tive tragedy of revenge, probably the work of Kyd, is, indeed, 
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completely adopted by a few. The theory is convincing, be- 
cause it satisfies the conditions of a genuine solution, which 
must take account of Shakespeare’s manifest mastery of his 
own art at the time of writing “Hamlet.” From this fact it 
is illegitimate to deduce, as did Arthur Clutton-Brock’ that 
the play is perfect. It is equally a fact that there are internal 
discrepancies in the play which Shakespeare, if his hand had 
been free, could have removed. Of these discrepancies, more- 
over, the Shakespeare who wrote the Second Quarto “Ham- 
let” must have been conscious. No doubt he was also conscious 
that they were not radical enough to impair the general 
esthetic triumph of his re-creation of a crude revenge tragedy 
into a masterpiece that was to be symbolic and prophetic of 
a whole epoch of the European moral consciousness. And it 
may even be that the ultimate dubiety that lies at the heart 
of “Hamlet” has, indeed, powerfully contributed to its unique 
symbolic potency. Shakespeare went on to write plays that 
were at once profounder in spiritual suggestion and more per- 
fect in art than “Hamlet”; but not one of these has seized the 
imagination of the Western world as “Hamlet” has done. 
Their import lay in advance of the general European con- 
sciousness of the next three centuries; the import of “Hamlet” 
lay within its range. 

Prince Hamlet is what he is because Kyd and Shakespeare 
(taken in that order) have made him so. Two cooks (if the 
metaphor may here be allowed) had a hand in preparing the 
broth; and, therefore, it is not the perfect compound which 
the later and greater, had he been left to his own skill, would 
have given us. What Shakespeare did, working on his prede- 
cessor’s lines, remains a miracle of imagination and technical 
power, but has not achieved consistency. 

In the place of one of the early and crude creations of 


a eee 


*A. Clutton-Brock, Shakespeare’s Hamlet: An Esthetic Document. 
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Kyd, vigorous without verisimilitude, outside of refined 
sympathy, he has projected a personality which from the first 
line sets all our sympathies in quick vibration, and so holds 
our minds and hearts that even the hero’s cruelties cannot 
alienate them ... The revenge of the refined Hamlet must 
be delayed as was that of the barbaric Hamblet, without the 
original reason; the old machinery must be retained, down 
to the prayer scene; and so there emerged a puzzling and 
an unexplained character. 

The commentator who tells us that Hamlet was really a 
woman does little harm; but when Mr. T. S. Eliot’, having 
read Mr. J. M. Robertson’s book on “Hamlet,” comes to the 
conclusion that “the play is most certainly an artistic failure” 
because it is a stratification and represents the efforts of a 
series of men, each making what he could out of the work of 
his predecessors, then he may do mischief by drawing the 
attention of readers away from the play itself to other plays 
not extant. The only document we need for the full experi- 
ence of “Hamlet” is “Hamlet”; we may, if we choose, concern 
ourselves with the question of its relation to other “Hamlets” 
which have not survived; but that concern is not esthetic, and 
should not be set up as an obstacle to our experience of the 
play. From all these mistakes Mr. Eliot, like many other 
commentators, would have been preserved by a right esthetic. 


























VII 


Why is it that we so often set up obstacles to our own 
experience of works of art? Because we make some practical 
demand upon them which, being works of art, they cannot 
satisfy. Mr. Eliot, for instance, demands that Hamlet shall 
explain himself psychologically. Because he has not done so, 
because it remains possible to speculate about him psychologi- 








10T. §. Eliot, The Sacred Wood, Criterion, June, 1924, p. 440. 
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cally, he supposes that Shakespeare has failed to tell us what 
he ought to have told us. But Hamlet puzzles us if we choose 
to ask psychological questions about him, just because Shake- 
speare knew with esthetic certainty what would happen 
within his particular mind in those particular circumstances. 
The very certainty troubles us if we are not content with it. 

A writes a book on Hamlet. So does B. C writes an essay 
on A plus B. Lastly comes D with a fourth book, and says 
what he thinks about the three of them, each to each. If you 
have not read A, B or C (one gathers they are not worth read- 
ing), and if D bores you, it, then, remains for some unenter- 
prising publisher to collect all four into one volume ABCD 
and issue it as “Sows’ Ears: a Progressive Course of Pedantry, 
For Those Who Have Never Seen Hamlet.” 

This reads rather like Euclid; but then so does Clutton- 
Brock, the D of the story. His is a wise book about a foolish 
subject. He is at pains to prove the obvious, and his method 
is a reductio ad absurdum of theories already sufficiently 
absurd. Setting aside the question of whether such theories 
are ever worth a critic’s powder and shot, one may ask 
whether Mr. Brock’s particular skittles could not have been 
bowled over in much brisker fashion—say in an article of five 
hundred words! In the long run he is concerned with only 
two questions: (1) Why did Hamlet delay? (2) How far 
have Kyd and his school a hand in the matter? Common 
sense has long since countered these questions, quite simply 
and satisfactorily, by two others: (1!) Has Hamlet’s delay 
ever seemed unnatural to any unbiased, un-critic-ridden spec- 
tator? And if not, why worry? (2) If Hamlet cannot be 
understood without knowledge of Kyd and Co., can he be 
understood without knowledge of other external factors— 
Political, social, antiquarian and so forth? That is, should he 
be witnessed at all, but by a pit of historians? Time has 
solved both questions. Failures, even “artistic” failures 
(solemn word!), do not outlive three centuries. 
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Shakespeare, for example, would not yield much if he were 
approached by a method derived from Dostoievsky; but not 
because he is less prophetic than the Russian, but because he 
is more of the pure poet. We choose the supreme example 
because by a casual obiter dictum Miss Willcocks" betrays her 
belief that because Shakespeare “produced no second Prince 
of the mind,” after Hamlet his exploration of human person- 
ality came to an end, whereas the truth is that the subsequent 
tragedies penetrate still deeper into human _ personality. 
Shakespeare returned to his native method, which was not 
analytical, but synthetic, or purely creative. The unity of 
human life which Hamlet could not discern was not only dis- 
cerned but, as it were, proved by the later Shakespeare, as he 
obeyed the dictates of his own genius. 

Here is a summary of Mr. Wilson’s” conclusions, as set 
forth by an able and anonymous reviewer: ‘Five factors of 
confusion can be traced in the First Quarto—“scrivener’s 
errors, abbreviation, adaptation, piracy and author’s revision.” 
The playhouse copy of ‘“Hamlet,” containing the “final” ver- 
sion printed in the First Folio, was in existence in 1603. The 
First Quarto contains enough of the Second Quarto to estab- 
lish “the organic unity” of the two texts. The pirate reporter 
of the First Quarto not only doubled the parts of Marcellus 
and Voltimand, but also impersonated one of the players, the 
second gravedigger, the churlish priest, and the English 
ambassador. He manufactured the quarto by botching and 
expanding a transcript of the play used by Shakespeare’s com- 
pany in 1593; being a transcript for use in the provinces only, 
the text was considerably shortened. The playhouse copy 
at this date consisted of the old “Hamlet” play, worked over 
by one or more dramatists, and partially recast by Shake- 


11M. P. Willcocks, Between the Old World and the New, p. 69. 
13], Davis Wilson, The Copy for “Hamlet,” 1603, and the “Hamlet” Transcript, 


1592. 
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speare, who had, however, revised little beyond the ghost 
scenes. By tight and skilful packing Mr. Wilson gets all this 
into sixty odd pages. The treatment is necessarily sketchy, 
and, as he sees, nothing short of a new edition of the quarto 
will suffice for what he seeks to prove. But he insists that 
“the first stage” of the inquiry must be bibliographical, and 
postpones any discussion of the literary issues involved in it. 
They threaten to be formidable, for they raise the question 
who was the creator of Hamlet? Was it Shakespeare? 

To take points which seem to be proved. The pirate of 
1603 knew something of the text of 1623, for Voltimand’s 
speech in Act II, Scene II, is quoted from it; the First Quarto 
and the Folio agree in an erroneous reading and in a syste- 
matic repunctuation of the Second Quarto text designed to 
ease the actor’s delivery of the lines. Mr. Wilson shows also, 
by the device of printing on parallel pages, that the text of 
Act I, Scene II, 58-78 in the First and Second Quartos is 
derived from the same manuscript. Both these passages are 
players’ parts, or exact transcripts of them, which the pirate 
sent to press intact. Mr. Wilson’s scrupulous weighing of 
the evidence is convincing, and the point about the Folio is 
important; it is confirmed by many minor coincidences dotted 
up and down the Quarto. 

One player’s part of this period, Edward Allyn’s script of 
“Orlando Furioso,” is preserved at Dulwich College; it helps 
us to realize the kind of copy with which the pirate tasked the 
wits of Valentine Simmes’s compositors. It is the text of 
Alleyn’s part with the cues. Punctuation is sparse and erratic. 
The verse lines do not begin with capitals. The prose por- 
tions are written out at equal length with the verse; this was 
probably a business precaution to leave a clear margin for the 
stage directions. Imagine these sheets being sent to a printer 
instead of the official copy, and the printer setting them up 
with merely superficial correction of capital letters and punc- 
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tuation; the result would be a much sounder text, certainly, 
than we find in the “Hamlet” Quarto, but there would be a 
similar confusion in the printing of the prose and the same 
painful absence of artistic finish. 


VIil 


In the course of the last hundred years or so various people 
have tried to prove that all the principal characters in the 
play can be closely identified with well-known persons or 
personages; that the author, the sole author, of the plays must 
have been Francis Bacon; that he depicts himself as Hamlet; 
and that Shakespeare, the producer of the play, is represented 
by Horatio, Hamlet’s faithful friend . . . The Queen is none 
other than Queen Elizabeth; the murdered King, the elder 
Hamlet, her favorite the Earl of Essex, executed for high 
treason in 1601; King Claudius, the poisoner king—the spe- 
cial object of Hamlet’s hatred and revenge—Sir Walter 
Raleigh; Polonius, Lord Burghley; Ophelia, his daughter, the 
Countess of Oxford; Laertes,” his son, Sir Robert Cecil; 
Fortinbras of Norway, King James I; his parent whom the 
elder Hamlet did slay, Mary Queen of Scots. 

This last identification is too startling to be spoilt by recit- 
ing others; and we add only that we are asked to believe that 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern represent the famous Dr. Dee 
and his treacherous crystal gazer, Edward Kelly. Other con- 
tributors to this class of guesswork have propounded suff- 
ciently wild theories as to the secret political import of plays 
which have come down to us as Shakespeare’s, but the 
identifications above suggested seem considerably more fan- 
' tastic than any previously proposed. 

To other writers, “Hamlet,” more than any other play of 
the author’s works, abounds in cryptic writing; and the 





13Jules Lemaitre, Literary Impressions, p. 281. 
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cryptic writing, we gather, is to be read by separating off an 
initial letter, and sometimes giving it the value of a word and 
making a new word out of the rest. Thus when Polonius is 
called a “calf” we are told to read it as c’alf or see half; the 
“six” (in “six Barbary horses’) indicates s-x, that is, Essex; 
“sword” becomes an s-word or serpent-word,; “madness” is 
read as my a Dee-ness, and so on. When other methods of 
interpretation fail the actor is supposed to have hiccoughed! 
Quoting the well-known crux as to “the sledded Polack on 
the ice,” some would ask us to understand a cryptic meaning 
of the letters “sl” in the phrase “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” because of the significance of “smote the 
sledded Polack.” And what is to be understood by “ice” in 
this connexion? Ah, I see “E”——’Ic-E evidently a hic- 
coughing reference to Elizabeth and to her relations with 


another E—Essex. 
IX 


Hamlet is a person impossible to approach in cold blood. 
One’s reactions are nothing if not intimate. It is, of course, 
mere platitude to say that no character in literature more 
completely and seductively invites one to “identify” with him 
than Hamlet does. Just so, the rapt spectator flatters himself, 
would he feel and act in Hamlet’s place. He may even go 
further, as I did, and wonder how Hamlet would behave 
today, faced by the same provocation, but given a less tacit 
acceptance of a hereafter and all that supernatural backing 
which influences his genius so profoundly. Such conjecture 
is not idle, but rather the sincerest tribute one can pay to 
Shakespeare who created him. 

The experienced and cynical will usually estimate the 
worth of a new book on “Hamlet” rather by its manner than 
by its theories, rather by the information it contains than by 
the conclusion it arrives at. As regards the attraction of man- 
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ner, we cannot say we find it in Dr. Blackmore’s book. A 
certain eager dogmatism brings with it in these pages clear- 
ness but also hardness of style, and none of these characteris- 
tics seems to us well in keeping with the subject matter. If 
literary criticism is rarely well achieved in Macaulayan blacks 
and whites, the esthetics of “Hamlet” would seem in a special 
degree to call for delicately graded tones of opinion and 
language. Lemaitre says: 

What sort of person are you, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, you weak-willed 


and head-strong youth, melancholy and violent, dreamy and brutal, super- 
stitious and philosophical, sensible and mad ; exquisite poet and tasteless jester, 





14In the Revue du Seiziéme Siécle (Tome V, 1917-1918) Mons. George Dubois, 
maitre d’armes of the Opera Comique in Paris, contributes an article which actor 
managers will do well to study before the next production of “Hamlet.” Here are 
solved the many doubts which beset them in staging the assaut d’armes in Act V: 
“Whereas in modern days fencers come on guard only with the right foot in advance 
and deliver their attacks only with a lunge by the extension of the right foot, rapier 
and dagger men had the choice of either right foot or left in advance, and drove 
home their point by passes of the feet, left or right, to the front. More important 
still, while in all honourable combats in our time the use of the left hand is strictly 
forbidden, in Elizabethan times it was used, armed by the dagger or main gauche, 
or merely protected by glove or scarf, to ward off the opposing blade or even disarm 
the antagonist. Laertes comes en garde left foot in advance, the left hand extended 
to seize or ward off the adverse blade, the armed right hand drawn back ready to 
strike in executing the passe en avant with the right foot. Hamlet adopts a guard 
with the right foot advanced, the body erect, the right hand raised and the point 
of his weapon inclining towards his adversary. After preliminary feints, Laertes 
beats lightly in guinte (low quatre) on Hamlet’s blade as a signal that he intends to 
attack, and Hamlet thereupon threatens him by straightening the sword arm. Laertes, 
with a passe en avant of the right foot, attempts to seize the adverse weapon by 2 
prise de main en tierce. Hamlet deceives with a dérobement sous les armes (a simple 
disengage under the arm), at the same time withdrawing the right foot to the left. 
Here we have the modern coup d’arrét. If these movements are well regulated, 
Laertes is touched full on the chest. But he denies the hit; and Hamlet, a little ruffed 
by the denial, determines to make good his point. For the second phase the position 
en garde is the same. After a brief engagement, Laertes attacks with a croiseé d’octave, 
forcing Hamlet’s blade to the right, making at the same moment the passe en avant 
with the right foot. Hamlet responds with strong opposition de seconde, throwing 
aside Laertes’s point with great authority, and, making the passe en avant with the 
left foot, lodges his point on Laertes’s body above the right hip joint. Turning the 
sword-hand in prime, an elegant and finished movement in fencing, Hamlet maintains 
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you vivid, incoherent creature and mournful image of the Soul in grief; in- 
dividual to the point of eccentricity and generic to the point of symbolism; 
you, whom Shakespeare visualised as a corpulent, asthmatic boy and whom we 
see only as a man pale and elegant and lissom, wearing a cap and doublet of 
black velvet, such as befit the elder brother of Faust, such as sit well also on 
the earliest exponent of the modern mind, of romanticism and pessimism, and 
nihilism and neuroticism, and many other things which doubtless never en- 
tered your mind? We have ascribed to you so many thoughts and feelings, 
poor Hamlet, that you no longer resemble anything in the world, and that, 
in order to get back to your real features, we have first to scrape away the 
super-imposed strata of expositions and interpretations. What would I not 
give to see you naked with new eyes—to see you as you went forth from the 
hands of Shakespeare, who was assuredly one of the greatest poets of all the 


the point on his adversarv’s body during two lines of dialogue. It is plain for all to 
see, and Laertes himself dare not again deny it. “A touch, a touch, I do confess.” 
Then comes the phase in which Laertes scores by a double passe. Hamlet has re- 
tired, point in line. Laertes follows him with a passe en avant of the right foot, mak- 
ing at the same time a cut-over into the inside line. On Hamlet’s parry of prime, 
he redoubles into the outside line, now completely exposed, and, with a second passe 
en avant with the left foot, hits Hamlet in the right side, inflicting the fatal wound. 

“So we arrive at the final phase and the famous exchange of weapons ‘in scuffling.’ 
Monsieur Dubois quotes the authority of Monsieur Letainturier-Fradin, savant and 
swordsman, in dismissing, as opposed to the Shakespearean spirit, the disarming of 
Laertes and other devices resorted to on the French stage. Hamlet, unconscious at 
this moment of the poison working in his veins, but irritated by Laertes’s triumph and 
stung by the pain of his wound, resolves to possess himself of the unbuttoned foil. 
With a beat in guinte (low quatre) on Laertes’s blade to put the point out of line, 
he brings his left foot up to the right and lunges in the manner of fencers of our 
day. To avoid touching Laertes he passes his blade outside Laertes’s left arm, merely 
grazing the base of the deltoid muscle. Laertes is thus able easily to grasp, with his 
left hand in tierce, his opponent’s blade near the hilt, and at the same time attack 
Hamlet with his own weapon. But Hamlet, by bringing the left foot up to the right 
makes a semi corps-a-corps, and, with his left hand in fierce, seizes Laertes’s blade. 
Here follows the scuffle, each trying to disarm the other, and in the violence of it 
the actors change place on the stage. As soon as this change is effected, Hamlet, while 
lowering his sword-arm to avoid being disarmed, places his left forearm along the 
blade of Laertes’s weapon, and, using his elbow as a lever, tears the foil out of 
Laertes’s hand. Then he pushes Laertes away, leaving his own weapon in Laertes’s 
left hand. Not leaving Laertes time to recover his guard, Hamlet makes a rapid ad- 
vance and with a lunge strikes his adversary full on the chest. 

“Few fencers into whose hands this essay has fallen will miss the significance of 
Monsieur Dubois’s note to Laertes’s denial of the first touch: Les escrimeurs modernes 
wont décidément rein invent2. A hit, a very palable hit.” 
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centuries, but who, if we were frank, would still have the effect on us very 
often, as he had on Voltaire, of a “drunken savage.”’ 


This is a Hamlet who seeks continually for the truth. Is 
it in verity a damned ghost that he has seen, leading him 
astray to his perdition! He must have grounds more relative 
than the exhortations of an unhappy wraith. He wants proof 
before he can take the ghost’s word for a thousand pounds. 
He wants equally the truth concerning Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Are they his friends or are they the spies of 
Claudius? He wants the truth from Ophelia. Where, 
indeed, is her father? Is she also in the great conspiracy? 
He wants the truth from his mother. Can he, when he has 
uttered his last word, rely on her to throw away the baser half 
of the heart which he has cleft in twain? Or will she sell his 
confidence in the embrace of the king? 

And as he turns this way and that, in his search for some- 
thing absolute and dependable, putting to the test the women 
who are nearest his heart and the companions of his youth, 
probing vainly into the recesses of his own soul, for something 
which may justify the great decision, we hear again the voice 
of Pirandello asking where the truth is to be found, and we 
see this Hamlet striving continually against the same con- 
clusion—that nothing in the world is good or bad but thinking 
makes it so; ciascuno a suo modo, and that’s the truth, if you 
think it is. Here we seem to see the Italian mind, subtle and 
restless, but demanding perpetually something concrete, 
practical, a basis for conviction, grounds on which a man may 
act with perfect assurance, a clear intelligence struggling, 
sometimes in vain, against the modern mysticism which puts 
the relative in the place of the absolute. 

As for the Hamlet problem, we have the assurance that 
“Hamlet is neither a failure nor an accident, but a very great 
work of art,”’ the whole art of which hinges upon the charac- 
ter of the hero, and that the playwright’s conception of this 
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was the ovum out of which the whole organism was hatched. 
To this day we do not know why Hamlet’s revenge was 
delayed so long. The only certain thing about the so-called 
mystery is that no theory could be right which was not obvious 
to the audience that first saw the play performed. If Celt and 
Northman and Latin all contributed to the making of the 
story of Hamlet, they prepared it for a mind which could give 
it to the whole world; and for the last half-century an average 
of five books a year have appeared concerning the life and 
work of the author of “Hamlet.” 
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How the Carthusians Pray 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


the interest taken in comparative liturgiology; and 

it has now come to be recognized that if we are to 
understand the Roman rite properly, we must know more 
than a little of those other rites and uses of Western 
Christendom which are after all but different developments 
of the Roman rite; modern research tends to show that nearly 
all these are, as Mr. Edmund Bishop remarked, “really 
Roman at bottom.’ When in 1568 St. Pius V reformed the 
Roman rite and imposed it on the whole of the West, he gave 
to dioceses and Religious Orders the privilege of keeping 
their own rite or use, provided they could show for it an 
antiquity of at least two hundred years. That this decree was 
needed cannot be doubted, but perhaps, from an antiquarian 
point of view, some of its results are to be regretted. Many 
uses which were well within the prescribed age perished 
through force of circumstances, and now all that can be done 
is to write about the few that remain as interesting survivals. 
Everyone at all interested in these matters knows something 
of the few rites and uses which still exist, and it is by no means 
uncommon to encounter a Latin Mass which differs from the 
usual Roman rite that we are accustomed to; more often than 
not, it is that of the Calced Carmelites or the Dominicans. 
The diocesan rites are less frequently met with on account of 
their territorial restriction, though the traveler who is fortu- 
nate enough to find himself at Milan or Toledo has an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing one or other of the two most ancient 


1The Genius of the Roman Rite, by Edmund Bishop, p. $ (London, 1902). Since 
republished in Liturgia Historica (London, 1918); the collected papers of the same 


author. 


N OT least among the effects of the liturgical revival is 
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among them.” Moreover, these latter have been made the 
object of several studies and descriptions, so that it is not at all 
difficult to find a tolerably good account of them. But this in 
no way applies to the venerable use of the Carthusians.* 

To assign a reason for this is not difficult; in the first place 
the Carthusians do not court publicity of any sort—even their 
liturgical books are only to be met with secondhand (and 
that rarely) as they are published privately and cannot be 
bought by the general public; and secondly, their use is 
seldom if ever performed in a public church. These few 
notes on one of the most interesting rites in use at the present 
day are an attempt to present the general reader interested in 
such matters with an account of its chief features. 


I 


It is generally held that the Carthusian Mass is derived 
from the rite of the primatial see of Lyons; and if the evi- 


dence for this is rather scanty, there is still less to show the 

2These are properly the only distinct Latin rites existing at the present day—the 
Roman rite excepted of course. Braga has a breviary of its own, and at Lyons they 
have some additions to the Roman Missal and breviary; but these latter are, properly 
speaking, only “uses” of the Roman rite. So, too, the Carthusian is really a “use,” 
though in conformity with modern practice in this article we have spoken of it as 
a rite. On the Mozarabic rite see Liber Ordinum by Dom Ferotin (Paris, 1904), 
which is volume V of the Monumenta ecclesiae liturgica. Also volume VI of the same 
series, Liber Mozarabicus. Liber Comicus (edited by Dom Morin) forms tome I of 
the Analecta Maredsolana (1893). Lesley’s reprint of Cardinal Ximenes’ edition of 
the Missal and breviary is to be found in Migne, Patrologia Latina (hereafter referred 
to as M. P. L.) Vol. 85 and 86. On the Ambrosian rite see Magistretti, Manuale 
Ambrosianum (Milan, 1905), and Beroldus: sive ecclesiae Ambosianae Medio- 
lanensis Kalendarium et Ordines saec. XII (Milan 1894). There are articles on both 
rites in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

®There is no work in English dealing with the Carthusian rite. An authoritative 
account may be found in the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 
by Cabrol-Leclerq, tome III, col. 1045 et seqq. The article is by Dom Degand of the 
Carthusian monastery in England (Parkminster, Sussex). The sources and a de- 
tailed account of the history of the rite is there given. In the Henry Bradshaw 
Society’s publication for 1904, Tracts on the Mass, page 99, there are some interest- 
ing notes on an English MS Carthusian Ordinarium of the fifteenth century. The 
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contrary. But we must bear in mind that this does not apply 
in its entirety to the Office, since its main features and general 
arrangement were taken from the directions laid down in the 
Rule of St. Benedict; but we shall return to this later on. St. 
Bruno founded his Order in a desert site called Chartreuse in 
the diocese of Grenoble, a suffragan of Lyons; and it seems 
very probable that the first Carthusians adopted, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the times, the rite of the locality in 
which they found themselves. In addition, we have the many 
striking similarities between the Carthusian and Lyons rites 
which would seem to make this more than a probability. The 
versicle with which the priest begins the Mass—Pone Domine 
custodiam ori meo; the prayer said at the mingling of the 
drop of water with the already prepared wine—De latere 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi exivit sanguis et aqua in remissione 
peccatorum, in nomine Patris et Filit et Spiritus Sancti, 
Amen; and lastly, the blessings of candles, ashes and palms; 
all these are common to both rites. Finally, in the most 
ancient Carthusian MSS there is to be found an Office and 
Mass for the octave day of Pentecost (since replaced by 
Trinity Sunday) and this is to be found in the Lyons books; 
moreover, both count the Sundays between Pentecost and 
Advent from Trinity Sunday; thus they are continually one 
behind the corresponding Sundays in the Roman rite; and 
when they differ from the Roman rite they agree in the 





Abbé J.-B. Martin has published a bibliography of the rite; and he gives a fairly 
complete list of the various editions of the liturgical books. No. 21 in this work is 
recorded as a Carthusian Missal with a press mark (among others) of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. The present writer examined this specimen and found it 
to be a Missale Carnotense (Chartres) and not Carthusian at all. Bibliographic 
liturgique de l’Ordre des Chartreux by M. VAbbé J.-B. Martin (Ligugé, Vienne. 
1913). Various references passim in Fortescue’s The Mass: a Study of the Roman 
Liturgy (London, 1917); and in Lebrun L’Expflication litterale historique et dog- 
matique des priéres et cérémonies de la Messe, four volumes, Paris 1716 to 1726. 
A useful comparison of the ceremonies of the Carthusian with those of other rites 
may be found in C. Le Couteulx, Annales Ordinis Carthusiensis (Monstrolii, 1888), 


Vol. II, p. 526. 
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difference. The Roman rite ends the series with the Mass 
Dicit Dominus, while the Carthusians and Lyons end it with 
Si iniquitates. 

The actual compilation of the Missal was left to Guigues, 
the fifth prior of the Chartreuse. His Consuetudines form the 
oldest Carthusian document we have which is of any interest 
from a liturgical point of view, and a study of them is indis- 
pensable if we are to understand the principles of the Car- 
thusian liturgy. It appears that Guigues was much influenced 
by the principles of Agobard’, the fiery reformer of the Lyons 
books in the ninth century, who was one of the first to lay 
down that no uninspired compositions should be made use of 
in the Offices of the Church. The Church since then, of 
course, has decided otherwise, but we find the whole question 
reopened in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
France when so many dioceses and Religious Orders took 
it upon themselves to reform their Breviaries and Missals on 


Jansenistic and almost Protestant lines.’ 
Happily, Guigues did not follow Agobard to excess, and 


4Agobard was Archbishop of Lyons from 814 to 840, and took a prominent part 
in the affairs of his time. As a protagonist of the children of Louis the Debonnair 
he was exiled for two years, and it was on this occasion that Amalarius took the 
advantage of his enforced absence to introduce his new antiphonal at Lyons. When 
Agobard returned a heated controversy ensued; and he wrote two treatises against 
Amalarius (one was in the form of a letter, and although no one is mentioned by 
name it is easy to see that Amalarius is intended), De divina psalmodia, and De 
correctione antiphonarii. In the former he speaks at length of the “horrible blasphe- 
mies to be found in the antiphonary” of his day. His general principles are aptly 
summed up in his own words: sicut in diebus ad Missas nonnisi divina generaliter 
eloguia cantantur, ita et in noctibus ad sacras Deo vwigilias exhibendas eadem procul 
dubio lex debet observari. (De divina psalmodia.) Both treatises are to be found 
in M. P. L., Vol. 104, col. 325-329. He reformed the Lyons liturgical books on these 
principles. At one time there was a cult of him at Lyons, and an office was com- 
posed in his honor, but later it was forbidden. See Guéranger Institutions Lit- 
urgigues, Vol. II, p. 246 (2nd ed., Paris, 1878). 

5A great deal of information in Guéranger, op cit., tome II, passim. See also 
Batiffol, Histoire du breviare romain (Paris, 1911), Chap. VI, and Geschichte des 
Romischen Breviers, by Dom Suitbert Baiimer (Fribourg, 1895), Band II, pp. 338, et 


seqq. 
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though the Carthusian rite still shows the effect of this, it has 
been much modified in the development of the rite. The 
details of the Mass, as given in the Consuetudines,’ are almost 
entirely identical with those of the Carthusian High Mass 
of the present day; very little has been added. Hence it 
remains for us only to point out one or two particulars of 
usages which have disappeared before going on to describe 
the modern practice. Guigues mentions the reed for the 
reception by the priest of the Precious Blood. ‘Today this 
survives only at a Papal High Mass. The deacon used to 
receive the Precious Blood when he communicated (the 
Consuetudines lay down that he is to do so on Sundays), but 
this was forbidden in the thirteenth century. This Sunday 
communion of the deacon is laid down rather as an exception, 
and it seems that the rest of the community did not communi- 
cate more often than once a month. Moreover, the first Car- 
thusians were not accustomed to daily Mass (it should be 
borne in mind that they were hermits as well as monks, and 
predominantly hermits as we shall see later), and the conven- 
tual Mass was celebrated only a few times in a week. The 
custom of the monthly general communion is still in force in 
the Charterhouses on the first Sunday of every month for all 
those not yet in Sacred Orders; and on the three chief solemni- 
ties of the year, Christmas, Easter and Whitsun, all the monks 
communicate at the solemn High Mass sung by the prior. 
The vestments in use with the Carthusians are the same as 
those in use throughout the West, except that when the priest 
is seated he uses a gremial veil,’ which in the Roman rite is 
reserved to a Bishop. The stole is not crossed, but is left 
hanging loosely under the chasuble. The deacon is vested 
simply in the “church-cowl” (cuculla ecclesiastica), a flowing 


*Consuetudines are reprinted in M. P. L., Vol. 153, col. 639. 
'The celebrant of a High Mass among the Dominicans and the Calced Carmelites 


also uses this. 
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garment much like a surplice, made of white wool. The stole 
which he puts on to sing the Gospel is worn over the left 
shoulder, wound round his body and brought up under the 
right arm across the body so as to hang over the left arm like 
a maniple.* For the Offertory he wears a syndon, which is 
nothing else than a humeral veil worn over the left shoulder 
only and left hanging loose; he uses this vestment also in 
moving the Blessed Sacrament, and when he communicates. 
There is no subdeacon, and such vestments as the cope, the 
dalmatic, and the tunicle are unknown among the Car- 
thusians. For Low Mass two candles are lighted and another 
at the elevation.” At High Mass two are used on ordinary or 
ferial days, and four to six on solemnities according to the 
custom of the house. 

The celebrant, having vested, goes to the deacon’s lectern 
(halfway down the sanctuary and facing the epistle side of 
the altar) and after making the sign of the cross with the usual 
words chants the versicle, Pone Domine custodiam ori meo, 
to which the whole choir replies Et ostium circumstantiae 
labiis meis. The Confiteor follows,” and singing Adjutorium 
nostrum in nomine Domini, he goes to the altar steps, and 
bowing down profoundly says a Pater and Ave. The choir 
begins the Introit. The priest reads the Introit, Kyrie, and, if 


SConsuetudines: Diaconus ponat stolam super humerum sinistrum et per dextrum 
latus receptam involvit pro manipulo in sinistra manu. 

®°Formerly there was but one light on the altar enclosed in a lantern; and a vestige 
of this is to be found in the modern Carthusian Ordinarium (1869), which directs 
that on Candlemas day there shall be a light which may be so enclosed. The addi- 
tional light at the elevation is ordered in the Missale Romanum, but it has fallen 
into desuetude. (Rubr. gen. Missalis, xx, near the end.) It has been retained by the 
Dominicans, 

The form of the Confiteor is as follows: “Confiteor Deo omnipotenti et beatae 
Mariae et omnibus Sanctis et vobis fratres, quia peccavi nimis mea culpa per super- 
biam, cogitatione, locutione, opere et omissione, precer vos orare pro me.” Hanc vero 
[confessionem] facimus non ante altaris medium, sed ad sinistram ejus partem. This 
was the custom at Cluny and Westminster, and may always be seen at a low Mass 
said before a bishop in the Roman Rite. 
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it is to be sung, intones the Gloria" at the Epistle corner. Here, 
too, he sings Dominus vobiscum and the Collects. After the 
Collects he goes to the cathedra, a chair opposite to and facing 
the deacon’s lectern, and sitting there listens to the Epistle, 
which is sung by a monk from the choir at the choir lectern. 
In monasteries of Carthusian nuns it is sung by one of the 
“consecrated” nuns in their choir. 

The deacon, meanwhile, has been preparing the Oblata at 
the piscina unless the Credo” is to be sung (if Sundays are 
excepted, infrequently) and towards the end of the A/leluia 
or Tract comes to the celebrant to ask a blessing and be 
invested with the stole. The thurible is presented to the 
celebrant for incense to be put in, and he does this without any 
formula or blessing.’ He stands at the cathedra for the sing- 
ing of the Gospel, and then returns to the middle of the altar, 
where the book is brought for him to kiss. Then, if it is to be 
sung, he intones the Credo, and recites it while the choir 
sings it. 

He goes to the Epistle corner for the Lavabo, and receives 
the corporal from the deacon, spreads it open in the middle 
of the altar, and going once more to the Epistle corner there 
receives the Ob/ata from the deacon, who mingles the drop of 
water with the wine while the priest says the prayer De /atere 
Domini, etc.; returning to the middle, he offers chalice and 
paten together while he says the prayer In spiritu humiiitatis. 
He then censes the Ob/ata and the altar after which he washes 
his hands for the second time. The deacon then censes the 
altar; to do this he walks round it swinging the thurible at 
the full length of its chains. 


11[n the Carthusian Missal the following inversion occurs: propter gloriam tuam 
magnam. 

12[n the Carthusian Missal the following conclusion occurs: ...vitam futuri saeculi. 
See Facsimiles of the Creeds. Plates XII and XIII, and the text on them, in the 
Henry Bradshaw Society’s publications, 1908. 

13Note that at Mass only things, and not persons, are censed. 
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The Canon is identical with that of the Roman Missal,” 
though the ceremonies are somewhat different. Right through 
the Canon until the end of the Libera nos, the celebrant 
stretches out his arms in the form of a cross, unless he has 
some manual act to perform. He does not genuflect at the 
Consecration, but bows profoundly, and there is no elevation 
of the chalice. After the Pax Domini one petition of the 
Agnus Dei is said; the Pax is given with an instrumentum 
pacis or “Pax-brede.” Then after a prayer, Domine Jesu 
Christi Filit Det vivi, which is a slightly expanded form of 
the one in the Roman Missal, the celebrant communicates 
without pausing between the reception of the Sacred Species. 
If communion is given—the deacon is bound to communicate 
on Sundays with the priest—it is administered without any 
confession, form of absolution, or Domine non sum dignus, 
but simply with the words Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat te in vitam aeternam. The Communion finished, the 
choir sings the two remaining portions of the Agnus Dei and 
then the Communion anthem. The celebrant takes the two 
ablutions, and having washed his hands, leaves the chalice 
midway between the book and the center of the altar for the 
deacon to purify at the piscina while the Complendae (or 
Post-Communions) are being sung. After these prayers 
Dominus vobiscum is repeated and the deacon sings the [te 
missa est or Benedicamus Domino as required by the Office. 
Here the Carthusian Mass finishes,” and, if there is an Office 
in choir immediately following, the celebrant at once begins 
it by intoning the Deus in adjutorium meum intende; having 
said the Placeat (which is regarded as a private prayer), he 
then retires. 


MThere are a few slight changes in the order of words. 

The Blessing and the Last Gospel are both comparatively late introductions in 
the Roman Rite. The Last Gospel formed the beginning of the priest’s thanksgiving 
on his way to the sacristy; even now at a pontifical Mass it is said by the bishop on 
his way to the throne. 
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The ceremonies of Low Mass are derived from those of 
High Mass and are, of course, a later development. The 
priest prepares the Ob/ata before the Mass, and covers the 
chalice and paten with a pall;” they are left midway between 
the book and the center of the altar. He reads the Mass as 
far as the Gospel at the Epistle corner, changing the book 
over himself for the Gospel. At the Offertory he first of all 
mingles water with the wine, and then washes his hands while 
saying some of the verses of the psalm Lavabo. He then offers 
up the paten and chalice together as at High Mass. From 
this point there is no difference in ceremonial from the usage 
at High Mass, save that the priest himself purifies the chalice 
at the piscina, after the Mass. 

The Proprium de tempore offers some points of interest. 
On Christmas Eve and at the three Masses of Christmas Day 
there is a short lesson from Isaias read before the Epistle.” 
The various blessings which occur during the course of the 
liturgical year (candles, ashes and palms) take place after 
the priest has said the Confiteor and gone up to the altar. On 
Candlemas day a single prayer is used to bless the candles; 
during the distribution the usual antiphon Lumen ad revela- 
tionem is sung, and after the Offertory has been sung the 
candles are offered at the altar and received by the celebrant.” 
The prayer used at the blessing of the ashes is the same as that 
in the Lyons use. The blessing of palms is analogous, and 
there is no Lesson and Gospel as in the Roman rite. The Car- 
thusians have no liturgical processions. 


16But there is no chalice veil! Non enim utimur velo, cuius usus etsi antiquissimus, 
non wvidetur tamen necessarius: quia sine illo, ut notat Bartholomaeus Gavantua, 
sacrificium non incommode fieri potest. (Le Couteulx, op. cit., II, 532.) 

17Nowadays this is to be found in the Dominican, Premonstratensian and Carmelite 
Missals; formerly it was to be found also at Sarum, and in the other English uses. 

18This, too, is to be found in the Dominican and Carmelite rites. 
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IT 


At the outset we should bear in mind the fact that the 
Carthusians rarely make use of a breviary in the modern 
sense of the word; as its name implies, a breviary is a shorten- 
ing of the Office in order to enable it to be contained in the 
compass of a fairly small book. Thus the Breviarium 
Romanum as we know it today is the developed form of a 
compilation of the books used in choir, which was originally 
made so that those who were absent from choir for one reason 
or another might be able to say their office in private without 
having to take about with them several rather bulky volumes 
that they would ordinarily use in choir. Nowadays this 
epitome of the office has entirely superseded the original 
books even in choir. Among the Carthusians this has never 
happened, and the Breviarium Carthusiense” has remained 
since its first compilation a book for the use of the sick, 
travelers and the like. In choir various books, each contain- 
ing certain like parts of the Office, are employed: e.g. Psalter- 
tum, Hymnarium, Antiphonarium nocturnum (Invitatories, 
Responsories, etc.) ; the hebdomadary has another book con- 
taining his part for the Office, and there is a book at the lectern 
containing the Collects, in addition to that which has the 
Lessons. 

At the beginning of this article we said that the Carthusian 
Office was based on the directions given by St. Benedict in 
his Rule;” this holds good so far as the arrangement of the 
Hours, and the disposition of the Psalter are concerned. For 
the rest we must look to the Antiphonary which was compiled 


The latest edition is that published at N. D. de Prés, Montreuil (Calais). 
Breviarium Sacri-Ordinis Carthusiensis cura et jussu R. P. Domni Anselmi-Mariae, 
Prioris Cartusiae, impressum Typis Cartusiae S. Mariae de Pratis, MDCCCLXXIX. 
On the history of the Breviary see the works already quoted in note 5. 

Regula Sancti Benedicti, VII1-X1X. 
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by Guigues, who has already been mentioned in connection 
with the Missal. From the prologue” we can gather the chief 
principles by which he was guided; the exclusion of “ecclesi- 
astical compositions” is to be found here also, and in a greater 
degree; Agobard’s ideas are expressed in several places, some- 
times even in his own words.” Guigues, says Dom Degand,” 
does not escape the reproaches due to Agobard, but he may be 
excused perhaps on account of the great authority which 
Lyons enjoyed in his day. The Carthusian antiphonary is 
certainly Roman in origin with some Gallican variations, but 
further than that it is impossible to form an opinion; it would 
be natural to turn to Lyons for some solution of our difficulty, 
but the evidence on either side is so scanty that even a working 
hypothesis cannot be readily suggested. 

So little has been changed in the course of time that practi- 
cally all of what follows in connection with the Carthusians’ 
modern practice might equally well be applied to the first 
ages of the Order. Naturally there have been some additions 
to the calendar, but even these in the course of the ages have 
been few and far between; and although quite lately there 
have been some revisions in the calendar, there was never that 
state of liturgical anarchy among the Carthusians that existed 
in all breviaries (even the Benedictine) before the reform of 
Pope Pius X. 

Festival Office with the Carthusians is either duodecim 
lectionum or trium lectionum—twelve Lessons or three 
Lessons. The former are divided according to their degree 


21To be found in the Consuetudines, M. P. L., Vol. 153, col. 639. 

22Cf., for example, the following passage; Quaedam de antiphonario auferenda seu 
abbrevianda putavimus, quae scilicet ex parte maxima aut superflua erant, aut incon- 
gruenter composita vel interposita vel apposita, aut pravae auctoritatis, aut ambiguae 
aut nullius, aut levitatis, aut imperitiae aut mendicitatis criminis rea. Porro quae 
emendata videntur esse vel addita, utrum recte se habeant ignorare non poterit quis- 
quis divinam scripturam vetus videlicet Testamentum et novum, studio superlegerit. 
Le Couteulx, op. cit., tome I, p. 308. 

23In Cabrol-Leclerq, Dictionnaire, sub voc. Chartreux (Rit de). 
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of external solemnity (but it does not change the order of the 
Office) into solemnia, capituli, or merely duodecim lec- 
tionum. The difference is that on days which are solemnities 
or “Chapter feasts” the eremitical™ character of the Carthusian 
life gives way to the cenobitical, and the monks say all the 
Office together in choir, have meals in the refectory, and a 
time for recreation between Nones and Vespers. On all other 
days Matins, Lauds, Mass and Vespers are sung in choir, the 
other Offices being said in private by each monk at the 
appointed hour. 

Before Matins the Pater and Ave are said three times and 
then follow the usual versicle Deus in adjutorium meum 
intende, with Gloria Patri, Domine labia mea aperies (three 
times) and the psalm Domine quid multiplicatt, as in the 
Benedictine Office. After a hymn, six psalms with their anti- 
phons, followed by Pater and Ave in secret, and four Lessons 
which are taken from Scripture on Sundays, but on other 
feasts of twelve Lessons from a sermon of the Fathers, are said 
for the first nocturn. The second nocturn is identical in form 
with the first. The four Lessons are either from Scripture (on 
a Sunday) or a continuation of the sermon read at the first 
nocturn (on a feast). No historical Lessons are ever read. In 
the third nocturn the place of the psalms is taken by three 
canticles from the Old Testament and the four Lessons are 
from a homily on the Gospel of the day. The Te Deum fol- 
lows the twelfth responsory, and Matins concludes with the 
reading of the Gospel of the day, Te decet laus, and the 
Collect. 

On feasts of three Lessons the order is different. The six 
psalms of the first nocturn are followed by three Lessons from 
Holy Scripture (within some octaves, from a sermon of the 


“Ferial days greatly predominate in the Carthusian calendar, and so the greater 
part of the year consists of privatae dies as they are called, when the greater Hours 
are said in choir, and the lesser in the cells. 
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Fathers). The second nocturn has six psalms followed by 
a capitulum, versicle and response, and preces; Matins is then 
concluded with the Collect of the day. This is the order, 
too, for ferial nights in winter, but in summer (from Trinity 
to All Saints), when, as St. Benedict says, “the nights are 
short,” there is a short Lesson of a few verses and a responsory 
in place of the Lessons of the first nocturn, and then the second 
nocturn follows as above. 

Lauds and the rest of the day Hours follow the Benedictine 
usage in almost all particulars. The following points may be 
noted. Long (ferial) preces are said before the prayer at 
each Hour, which at Prime is the one beginning In hac hora, 
and not the usual: Domine Deus omnipotens (as in the Roman 
breviary) except on ferial days. Compline (which is always 
said in private) has no short lesson at the beginning, but after 
the Pater and Ave in silence the Confiteor is said. The three 
usual psalms, with Laus tibi Domine or Alleluia as antiphon, 
follow. The hymn is the beautiful Christe qui lux es et dies, 
which before the Reformation had a place in nearly all the 
old English uses—Sarum, York and Hereford among them. 
Nowadays it is to be found in the Carmelite, Dominican and 
Premonstratensian breviaries, to be sung at Compline in Lent. 
The rest of Compline follows the Benedictine custom, with 
no response after the chapter and no Nunc dimittis. On 
Advent Sunday at Matins the famous responsory Aspictens a 
longe (Aspiciens was a favorite name for this Sunday before 
the Reformation) is replaced by a similar one, Aspiciebam in 
visu noctis. During this season, as indeed always when 
prophetical Lessons are read, the Lessons from Isaias are 
concluded with Haec dicit Dominus Deus: Convertimini ad 
me et salut eritis, instead of the usual Tu autem Domine. 


Thus the Rule of St. Benedict (X): Lectiones in codice propter brevitatem 
noctium minime legantur, sed pro ipsis tribus lectionibus, una de Veteri Testamento 
memoriter dicatur (therefore not long] quam breve Responsorium subsequatur. 
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There is no double Alleluia before Septuagesima, but it is 
omitted from then until the end of Lent. On the last three 
days of Holy Week the rite is practically the Roman rite,* 
but after the Mass of Holy Saturday Vespers is not the short 
Office with one psalm, but follows the usual Benedictine pat- 
tern with four psalms, a chapter, and a hymn (Hic est verus 
dies Det). 

A word on the Carthusian Lessons. They are much longer 
than those in any modern breviary, wherein they are greatly 
curtailed from their original form. The primitive method 
of reading Lessons was far different. The bishop or priest 
presiding at the Office pointed out beforehand where the Les- 
sons were to begin, and at the actual reading the reader went 
on until the president gave the signal, when he finished off 
the Lesson with the Tu autem Domine and retired. But very 
early a distinct cursus came into use, and with it a tendency 
to shorten the lessons,” so that we find that among the prac- 


tices which Cluny in its beginnings in the tenth century was 
trying to restore is the original form of the Lesson, at any rate 
in church. 

In the account of the customs of Cluny which Ulric (a 
monk there) wrote to the Abbot William of Hirschau, we 
find some account of the practice of Cluny in this matter.” 
In the first chapter (which is entitled Quomodo testamentum 


*Totisque his tribus diebus totum fere officium juxta clericorum morem exsequimur. 
Consuetudines of Guigues, op. cit., col. 643. This was the custom in nearly all 
monastic churches, and the modern Benedictine Breviary retains the practice. One 
of Dom Guéranger’s chief complaints against the reformed Cluniac breviary was its 
Office composed on the monastic pattern of twelve Lessons (with Gloria Patri at 
the end of the psalms!) for the last three days of Holy Week. Guéranger, Institu- 
tions, tome II, p. 67. The Carthusians retained the responsory Tenebrae factae sunt 
which so scandalized Agobard. But it was so altered that its text gave no loop- 
hole for criticism, M. P. L. Vol. 104, col. 332. 

"Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétienne (Paris, 1908). 

To be found in M. P. L. Vol. 149, col. 643, 646. An interesting account of this 
= occurs in S. R. Maitland, The Dark Ages: A Series of Essays (London 

45). 
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legatur utrumque) Ulric tells us how and in what order the 
Bible is read at Matins; and that the Lessons were longer than 
was usual at that time can be seen by the question supposed 
to be addressed to the author of the work—Audio lectiones 
vestras in hieme et in privatis noctibus multum esse prolixas. 


To begin with, the Octateuch is read . . . in Septuagesima. On the Sun- 
day itself there are but short Lessons; except that for the first the whole of 
that prologue Desiderii mei is read. During the following nights the Lessons 
are so much increased that in one week the whole book of Genesis is read 
through in the Church only . . . and the whole Octateuch is read through, 
if not before, by the beginning of Lent. And as the nights grow shorter and 
shorter so do the Lessons. 

Care must be taken, however, that they are not so much shortened that the 
brother who goes round with the dark lantern to see if any have fallen asleep 
during the Lesson has not time to make his round. 


This was originally the length of the Carthusian Lessons, 
and although nowadays their Lessons are not so long, about 
two or three chapters is the amount read on a ferial night, e.g., 
on Septuagesima Sunday the Lessons of the first nocturn are 
taken from Genesis i, ii and iii to verse 5. In the Carthusian 
breviary, of course, the Lessons follow the almost universal 
practice of only a few verses each. 

‘Ulric also describes how some books are read in the refec- 
tory: “On Sexagesima, Exodus is begun, and together with 
the other books that are read, it is also read, both in the church 
and the refectory; so that where the lesson finished one day 
shall be the beginning for the next.” The Carthusians read 
in the refectory a continuation of the homily that was read in 
the church the night before, and when it is done, they continue 
the current Scripture from where it was left off in church, 
the reading in church in its turn continuing from where the 
reading in refectory was broken off. 

The little Office of Our Lady, which is said daily by the 
Carthusian in his cell, each Hour before the corresponding 
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Hour of the Divine Office, is almost entirely different from the 
forms found in other rites. There are different hymns for 
Matins and Lauds, and two stanzas are added to the Memento 
Salutis Auctor, which is said at the Little Hours and Com- 
pline. But the most interesting practice connected with the 
Little Office is the Offictum Missae (of Our Lady) which is 
said every day by the Carthusian in his cell immediately after 
Prime. This is nothing else than a survival of the practice of 
saying a “Dry Mass” or Missa sicca. 

Dry Mass has, but for this solitary instance, entirely disap- 
peared in the West, though it still survives in the East, where 
it is known as typica. It consists of the proper of the Mass 
for a particular day said without the essentials of Mass—the 
Offertory, Consecration and Communion. Durandus gives 
some account of this practice :” 


Potest sacerdos accepta stola Epistolam et Evangelium legere, et dicere 
orationem Dominicam, et dare benedictionem; quinimmo si ex devotione, non 
ex superstitione velit totum officium Missae sine sacrificio dicere, accipiat 
omnes vestes sacerdotales, et missam suo ordine celebret, usque ad finem offer- 
endae, dimittens secreta quae ad sacrificium pertinent. Praefationem vero 
dicere potest . . . de Canone vero nihil dicat, sed Orationem Dominicam non 
praetermittat . .. calicem et hostiam non habeat ... potest... dicere 
Pax Domini et . . . exinde (Missam) suo ordine peragat. 


It was finally suppressed at the time of the Council of 
Trent. It was usually said when on account of the lateness of 
the hour a Mass could not be said (Cardinal Bona cites the 
case of a funeral in the afternoon), or when on account of some 
danger (e. g., at sea”) a like impossibility arose. Another 
occasion for its use in the Middle Ages was when a ferial 


*®Rationale, Lib. 1V, Cap. I, 23. 

0... tempore navigationis, quando scilicet ob periculum effusionis non licebit 
celebrare (ibid.). See also Wickham Legg, Three Chapters in Recent Liturgical Re- 
search (Loudon 1903). Permission to celebrate Dry Mass is to be found in nearly 
all the medieval Ordinaries, especially those of the Religious Orders. See, for in- 
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Mass and a Mass of a feast occurred on the same day; then 
the celebrant from devotion, or when it so happened that two 
conventual Masses could not be said, added at the end of the 
Mass a Dry Mass of the commemorated Office. This is men- 
tioned in the earlier Carthusian ordinaries, but the practice 
was abolished in 1582, and a private Mass by another priest 
ordered to be substituted.” 

The Office of the Dead, which is said in choir on ferial 
days not followed by a feast of twelve Lessons, is very similar 
in form and arrangement to the Roman Office. Placebo and 
Dirige (Vespers and Matins) are said after Vespers of the 
day, and Lauds between Matins and Lauds of the day. 


III 


In comparison with other rites of more or less medieval 
origin, the Carthusian is remarkable for its simplicity, not 
only in its ceremonial, but in the liturgical forms themselves. 
If we compare it with the Sarum use (or for that matter with 
the present Dominican use) this becomes more apparent; the 
one simple to a degree, with its plain, though dignified, Mass, 
entire absence of anything like liturgical splendor, and its 
almost exclusive use of Scripture; the other with its almost 
ornate Mass, splendid ceremonies and rhyming responsories, 
would seem to belong to a different age of liturgical develop- 
ment and not to practically the same period. The Carthusian 


stance, Ordo Missae Joannis Burckardi, where there are sections De Missa sicca 
nuncupata, and De eadem Missa sicca in mari et fluminibus celebrari solita. Also 
Bl. Humbert de Romanis, O. P., Ordinarium juxta ritum S. O. P. (reprinted in Rome 
1921), p. 251, where it is referred to as Officium Missae. 

31Until after the war the Carthusians said the prayers for the release of the Holy 
Land after Terce of the Little Office (viz. psalm LXXVIII. Deus venerunt, and Col- 
lect). These were originally ordered by Innocent III in 1213. The decree is to be 
found in M. P. L. Vol. 216, col. 821. The Calced Carmelites still have them in their 
rite and say them at Jligh Mass after the elevation (the place appointed in the 
decree). 
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use expresses better than anything else the true spirit of that 
Order, its great liturgical tradition, and its abhorrence of 
anything like ostentation—a simplicity we find reflected in 
the daily life of the Carthusian. 
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Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 
















LITERATURE 


Tue Brmat Wreath; THe Mistress oF HusAsy; THe Cross. By 
Sigrid Undset. Nobel Prize Edition. Three volumes in one. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. $3.00. 


“The Cross” is the final volume of Sigrid Undset’s great historical trilogy, 
“Kristin Lavransdatter.” ‘The novel is the first of her historical works, fol- 
lowing upon a series of books dealing with more or less social and family 
problems, and having as heroines poor but rather capable and ambitious girls 
of the middle classes. 

The trilogy tells the complete life history of Kristin, daughter of an old 
and prominent Norwegian family, from her childhood down to her old age 
and death. The first volume, “The Bridal Wreath,” pictures her life from 
the time she is a little girl of seven at home in Jérundgaard, until her wed- 
ding with Erlend Nikulaussén of Husaby. She grows up, the pride and 
darling of her father; is “hand-fasted” by her parents to a good and worthy 
man, Simon Andresson, squire of the neighboring manor. He later proves his 
unrequited love for ber by standing ever beside her as a tower of strength 
when the fruit of her sin has fully ripened and the sorrows of the world have 
come to her; she meets Erlend, fair and comely son of a princely house, and 
loves him so passionately, so wildly that she forgets and renounces all for his 
sake: her father’s love for her, his unspotted honor, her plighted troth, and 
her own honor. Him she has determined to have, no less than he has willed 
to win her, and at length, by means none too honorable, they gain their ends. 
Kristin becomes Erlend’s bride; but her garland of maidenhood, which should 
have been offered up spotless on her bridal day—hence the title—has been 
sadly tarnished. 

In “The Mistress of Husaby” (volume two), Kristin’s wedded life is por- 
trayed up to the time of Erlend’s pardon for treason against his king, and of 
the removal of the family to the Jorundgaard manor which Kristin has now 
inherited, a removal following upon the confiscation of Erlend’s estates. Dur- 
ing these years Kristin has worked hard and has struggled bravely to restore 
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to the manor of Husaby the glory and renown and wealth which it once 
possessed, but which was mainly lost through Erlend’s own extravagance and 
loose living before his marriage. And in a measure she has succeeded; Husa- 
by is once more renowned for its thrift, its order and cleanliness, its bountiful 
hospitality, and a goodly heritage for the seven sons of the house has been 
built up. The burden of all this has fallen upon Kristin mainly, and upon 
Ulf Haldorssén, a kinsman who stands loyal to Kristin until the very end, 
and upon Sira Eiliv, the godly manor priest; for Erlend has no such talents. 
Handsome, dashing, in appearance resembling a proud chieftain, he is weak, 
rash, flighty, strangely innocent; he is a capable leader, loved by his fol- 
lowers, and far-seeing and intelligent in some respects, but in a crisis he 
cannot hold his own ground against an opposing will. So it happens that he 
becomes mixed up in an attempt to separate the crowns of Norway and Swe- 
den, to place upon the Norwegian throne the king’s young half-brother, to 
rescue his native land from the mismanagement and governmental neglect to 
which the Sweden-loving king had left it. His plot is betrayed through his 
own rashness and evil-doing; his estates are forfeited, and sentence of death 
is passed upon him. ‘Throughout these years a bitterness has grown up be- 
tween Kristin and her husband, for she has a propensity for treasuring up his 
little insults, faults and unfaithful acts, his sins against herself and her sons. 
True, her father and faithful, pious priests have led her along the paths of 
prayer and penitence for her own wrong-doings, but she cannot forgive Er- 
lend his, and time and again the smouldering fires of anger and bitterness 
and coldness break into flame. But the fires of their mutual love burn 
steadily, too, and when danger threatens the man for whom she has worked 
and sinned and suffered, Kristin remembers only her love for him, and for- 
gets all else in her desperate efforts to save him. But she strives in vain, and 
things look black, indeed, until Simon, who has nobly stood by Kristin, be- 
cause of the love he bears her, turns the tide which sets Erlend free. 

The narrative of the last volume, ‘The Cross,” begins with the life of 
Erlend and Kristin and their sons at Jérundgaard, and carries the events 
down to Kristin’s death in the Rein Cloister. Her father and mother have 
both died, leaving to her the ancestral manor, for her only living sister, Ram- 
borg, has married Simon. Her sons grow up around her here, and she takes 
over the management of the estate, striving, as she did at Husaby, to build up 
again the inheritance which will some day fall to the sons, and to carry on the 
pious, noble traditions of her own parents. Erlend fails her again; he is no 
farmer, and loves only to ride and hunt and practice with his arms. More- 
over, he holds himself above the people of the dale, despises them, glories in 
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his nobler birth and his former political prominence, remembers that he was 
born and trained to rule, that he is a stranger here. And the farm itself irks 
him; it is so shut in, so gloomy, compared to his fair and pleasant Husaby. 
No wonder he cannot even try to really settle down on it. In fear and sor- 
row Kristin sees their sons follow in his footsteps; one by one, as they grow 
out of their babyhood, as they pass beyond the stage of kissing and fondling, 
she traces in them, in some way or other, their father’s wildness, recklessness, 
impulsiveness, strange shiftlessness. Only Munan, the youngest, is spared, for 
he dies when he is yet a youngster. To be sure, the boys are not bad; they are 
all handsome and knightly in appearance, but the father’s blood is in them, 
and the poor mother trembles and prays for their safety and well-being. Only 
Gaute, the third son, who has been closer to his mother than any of the others, 
has a feeling for the soil and a liking for farm work, and to him, eventually, 
the old manor is given. Dramatic scenes relieve the quiet, peaceful monotony 
of the farm life: Kristin wages a gallant struggle for the life of Simon’s 
son, and triumphs over death, thus paying, to some extent, her great debt to 
the faithful friend; Erlend saves Simon’s life, and they quarrel over Simon’s 
love for Kristin, and part as enemies, for Simon can no longer bear being so 
near Kristin and loving her so hopelessly; Simon is injured in a knife fight, 


and dies in spite of Kristin’s efforts to nurse him back to health, and it is 
not until after he is dead that she realizes that he has loved her all these long 


years, 
Meanwhile the old bitterness between Erlend and Kristin has cropped out 


again; their love for each other always endures, but it seems as though only 
in time of crises can this love triumph over their quarreling and estrange- 
ment. Surely they are both to blame; Erlend has, indeed, continually failed 
his wife, leaving to her the whole burden of the management of the estate 
and of the upbringing of the children; but Kristin, on the other hand, knew 
what he was before she married him, understood just what it was she had 
set her heart upon, and she should now have been willing to bear the cross 
laid upon her. It is as Erlend himself said once in his wrath: “But often 
when you speak so soft and sweet, as if your mouth were filled with honey, I 
fear me you are thinking most upon old wrongs, and God may judge whether 
your heart is full as pious as your mouth .. .” for Kristin scarcely ever learned 
really to forgive and forget the wrongs he had done her. They quarrel and 
Erlend leaves their home for a tiny mountain seat which he has salvaged from 
his lost estates, and refuses to return home; after Simon’s death a partial re- 
conciliation takes place, but it is not until too lez, until Kristin’s honor has 
been dragged in the dust, that Erlend realizes his mistake and returns. In a 
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short, sharp conflict to defend her good name he receives his death wound, and 
again the hidden love in both their hearts springs up and they are reunited to 
be parted no more, even though death comes between them. After Erlend’s 
death, events move rapidly to a close. One by one Kristin’s sons leave her: 
some to take up military service; one weds, the two eldest become monks, and 
only Gaute settles down on the manor with his wife and children and be- 
comes almost as influential as his grandfather had been, but not before he 
has brought a measure of sorrow and disgrace to his mother. It is then that 
Kristin heeds the call which comes to her, and enters the sisterhood at the 
Rein Cloister, and here she spends her last days in prayer and work and kindly 
deeds. Then comes the Black Death, that terrible plague, sweeping over the 
land and leaving desolation and sorrow everywhere, taking as part of its toll 
the lives of Kristin’s two sons who had become monks. Kristin, too, is 
stricken down in the midst of a deed of Christian charity, and dies with Ulf 
and Sira Eiliv beside her to the last. So the title, “The Cross,” would seem 
to have a double meaning: it may be taken to refer to the burden which falls 
upon Kristin—her disgrace, the estrangement between her and her husband, 
the sorrow and anxiety which her children cause her, all that she must bear 
as the result of her youthful wilfulness; or it may have reference to the 
special mercy and love which has followed her all the days of her life, and 
which now grants her peace and salvation within the convent walls, as sym- 
bolized by a holy cross which her father has given her in her youth, and 
which at her death was her only possession. 

Although “Kristin Lavransdatter” is classed as an historical novel, from 
the historical viewpoint it is scarcely significant. The period portrayed—the 
struggle of Norway to separate herself from Sweden during the early four- 
teenth century—is certainly not a world-known period. One is accustomed to 
think of historical novels as dealing with epochs which practically the whole 
world knows, and which are famed in song and in legend, too—the Crusades, 
the tale of Christ, the days of the early Church, the glamorous uprisings of 
the Scots in 1715 and in 1745, the Napoleonic era, the American Revolution 
or Civil War; these are all suitable material for more or less famous works. 
But Norwegian medieval political history is surely unknown to all foreigners, 
save scholars, and perhaps even to natives, and good authority states that the 
attempt of Erlend to separate the two countries is scarcely even mentioned in 
history itself. But the political affairs do not play a great part in the story: 
no mention is made of them at all until the second book is well under way; 
the various phases of the plot involving Erlend are then briefly and sparingly 
told, with much characterization, psychologizing, etc., scattered in between, 
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and the incident itself ends with the end of the second book; and in the third 
volume one hears only the echoes of the whole episode, only one or two brief 
references to its happy solution, and then the whole thing is dropped. 

The background of the novel is, therefore, scarcely political. It consists 
rather, of the whole life of medieval Norway; and in this respect the trilogy 
is reminiscent of Scott’s historical novels. There is the same wealth of knowl- 
edge, the same abundance of detail, the same ability to depict the pageantry 
and the glamor of the past, the same accuracy and warmth of description, the 
same skill in creating a fitting atmosphere for the actions of the characters. 
The work is thoroughly done; there are no gaps; everything is portrayed: 
splendid feudal manors, with their colorful tapestries and cheerful hearth 
fires, their ancestral arms and silver tankards, goblets, candelabra, their queer 
boxbeds and sleeping lofts; the outhouses of the estates, each with its peculiar 
furnishings and purposes; the homes of the peasantry and the small farmers; 
the interiors of cloisters and of medieval churches—be they the great cathe- 
drals or the tiny parish places of worship with only the barest and simplest 
furnishings; the costumes of the period, down to the minutest details of color 
and material and form, including even distinctions between work-day and 
holy-day garments of men, women, and children, and glimpses of rings and 
brooches and the various weapons worn by the different classes; the distinctive 
customs and picturesque ceremonials of the time—bride-ales, christening-ales, 
wakes, drinking feasts, stately marriage ceremonies with all the attending rites, 
church festivals and religious processions; the traditional beliefs and manner 
of thought and superstitions of the time: that a rusty dagger, a fire-steel, 
and flint will cure rickets; that the thorn bushes of England all grew from 
a staff planted there by Joseph of Arimathea; that devout pilgrimages are 
absolutely necessary for the health of the soul, and that they will cover a 
multitude of sins. Indeed, the occupations and tools and sports and recrea- 
tions of the people, the housewifely arts, the primitive educational and me- 
dicinal practices, the systems of land tenure and feudal ownership, the songs 
and the legends of the land—nothing that touches the lives and the thoughts 
and the hearts of the people is neglected and unknown. Everything is vividly 
and tellingly set forth; and the quaint, distinctive, colorful, archaic language 
used throughout puts the finishing touch to the picture, and enhances the 
charm of the whole work. 

But more striking even than the bright pageantry of the novel is its psy- 
chological aspect. With great skill the characters are developed throughout, 
their thoughts, emotions, feelings are deftly, tellingly pictured, and their re- 
lations to one another are cleverly described. Often whole pages are given 
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over to the ever-flowing thoughts of Erlend, Kristin, Simon, or of the others; 
their inmost feelings and desires and reactions are vividly portrayed and 
their tangled relations are exposed through these records of thoughts. At 
times these passages remind one of Dorothy Richardson’s impressionistic style 
with its vivid, flowing stream of consciousness, by means of which so much of 
the story is told. The greatest development is naturally shown in Kristin her- 
self, and the many stages through which she passes are artfully shown: the 
carefree, happy girl; the wilful, misled maiden who is willing to trample on 
everything and everyone for the sake of her love; the young wife and mother, 
sorrowing for her sins, not fully repenting, walking in pious paths and striv- 
ing to come ever nearer to God, yet treasuring up the faults and sins com- 
mitted against her; the mother estranged from her husband, living in her 
children, watching fearfully over them, coming to understand and appreciate 
more and more deeply the love and the care and the sorrows of her own par- 
ents; the widow who finds her sons grown away from her and no longer need- 
ing her care, who relives the happy times she spent with her husband and her 
two dead little sons, who comes to find peace and comfort and to learn real 
forgiveness in the cloister—with each successive stage her character deepens 
and broadens and becomes more interesting. 

In much the same way are developed and portrayed, but with less stress, the 
characters of the other important persons: Simon, and Lavrans, Kristin’s 
father; Guanulf, brother of Erlend, and a priest; Ulf Haldorssén, who also 
loved Kristin; Kristin’s sons. Only Erlend seems to go on, unscathed in the 
main ; true, some little bitterness comes to him, and his illegitimate daughter’s 
disgrace seems to harden and sober him a little; but it is as Simon says: “Sure 
it was Erlend was no easier to break than a willow wand”; neither disgrace, 
nor torture, nor loss of fortune can really touch him; he goes on his way, 
serenely “helpless and innocent,” no wit the wiser in the end than in the be- 
ginning, untouchable in his “witless simplicity.” 

But the psychological aspect of the novel is in turn transcended by the deep 
religious theme embodied in it. All through the story the glory and the 
power and the splendor and the significance of the medieval Church is stressed 
again and again. Deep in the hearts and minds of the people has sunk the 
religious faith and teaching, and there is no activity from which the Church 
is excluded. The priest must be present at all great festivals of the home; 
it is he who blesses the bridal bed and the home of the newly married couple; 
it is he who is sent for when some holy object has unwittingly been desecrated. 
The flourishing cloisters and the shrines and the cathedrals of the land in all 
the glory and splendor of their architecture and their marvelous decorations 
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and their lavish furnishings bear witness to the temporal power of the Church. 
The ban of the Church is feared. Constant offerings of land, of cattle, of 
ancestral jewels and costly silver are made in atonement for sins and for 
Masses for the dead; fasts and penances are strictly enjoined upon the Faith- 
ful, and pilgrimages are common occurrences. But not only the material 
splendor of the Church is emphasized; its spiritual wealth and significance is 
greater and is more deeply enshrined in the hearts of the people. Peep into 
the lives of such a man as Lavrans, or Gunnulf, or Sira Eiliv; join in the 
great festivals in honor of the saints’ days; walk beside Sira Eirik as he bears 
the cross over the raging Laagen; kneel beside the death bed of Lavrans, or 
of Simon; follow the pilgrims, as, barefooted and in coarse garments, they 
wander long ways to gain peace for their souls and remittance of the punish- 
ment due them for their sins, and judge of the power of the Church over the 
people, in spite of faults and evils which occasionally crop out. But again, 
through Kristin, this theme of sin, repentance, and atonement, with all its ac- 
companying peace and happiness and calm rest, is best brought out. Kristin 
with her heavy burden of sin and guilt, with her continual shortcomings and 
her continual striving for greater heights of faith and strength, with her con- 
tinual unrest and fear and self-reproach, finds the balm for all her sorrows 
in the teachings and the Faith of the Church alone; other refuge there is 
none. Ever are holy hands stretched out to her, ever do pious, Godfearing 
men counsel and comfort and guide her, lifting her up again and again out 
of her sin and pride and despair, helping her onward to mercy and forgive- 
ness. Pitiful, indeed, would her lot have been, had there been in her life no 
loving father, no Sira Eiliv or monk Gunnulf, no Sira Eirik or Brother Ed- 
win. But it is in the marvelous descriptions of her pilgrimage to St. Olav’s 
shrine in his cathedral at Nidaros, and in the pictures of her last days in the 
Rein Cloister that the heights of this glorification of the medieval Church 
are reached, and that the deepest impressions of the sweetness, the consolation, 
the sheltering, welcoming love of the Church are shown. 
Hiipa RIcHTER. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


THe Lay Apostovate. By Rev. John J. Harbrecht, $.T.D. St. Louis: 
B. Herder, 1929. Pp. 488. $3.50. 

An IntrRopucTion To SociaL Work. By Rev. John O’Grady, Ph.D. 
New York: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. 398. $2.50. 


Justice First. By John A. Lapp, LL.D. New York: The Century Co., 
1928. Pp. 185. $2.25. 
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Tue STATE OF THE Poor. By Sir Frederic Morton Eden. Abridged and 
edited by A. G. L. Rogers. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. 


Pp. 383. $4.50. 


“The curve of success on the chart of parish history has ever been drawn 
by the care which the priest gives his parish.” This statement of Dr. 
Harbrecht in his book contains a great truth. Qualis rex, talis grex, is an 
old adage fully applicable to the parish priest and his flock. But the pastor 
cannot do the work alone. He needs the powerful assistance of the parish 
brotherhood. The lay apostolate is thus brought into being. It is a “go- 
between” in the relation of pastor and flock. When Christ established His 
Church He gave a socio-religious mission to pastor and people. They must be 
an alter Christus. “You are a chosen generation,” says St. Peter (Pet. i, 9), 
“a kingly priesthood that you may declare His [Christ’s] virtues.” St. Paul 
expresses the same idea when he says (Gal. iv, 19): “My little children, 
for whom I am in labor again, until Christ be formed in you.” Unfortunately 
this message is often but faintly realized today. 

Now, the socio-religious activity necessarily entails contact. Contact is 
elemental to Christian charity and hence fundamental to parish association. 
By it influence is exercised, particularly religious influence. “The growth, 
power and beauty of the parish brotherhood depends on it and only in 
proportion as it is exercised can the pastor hope to form the people after 
the pattern of Christ.” 

The above principles run like a golden thread through the study which 
Dr. Harbrecht develops in his book. He rightly calls Professor Keller’s 
definition of Christian charity a distinct contribution to this question. “In 
its innermost nature,” says the professor, “Christian Charity is a mission 
from God to the world, a call to special discipleship and following of the 
Lord.” It is for this reason that Catholics must ever prefer the term 
“charity” to “‘social service,” because it conveys the motive of brotherly love 
which is the distinguishing mark of Christ’s followers. “By this shall men 
know that you are Mine,” says Christ. It sets supernatural charity apart 
from philanthropy. Besides, charity has existed prior to social service and 
is infinitely superior to it. 

From this follows the necessity of independent Catholic organization. 
Whole-hearted cooperation with social agencies, yes; complete amalgamation 
which destroys identity and independence, never. The supernatural motive 
in Christian Charity will ever stand in the way. 

But one might ask: “Is it at all possible for any parish except the largest 
and wealthiest to develop a practical lay apostolate for socio-moral adjust- 
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ment as outlined and advocated by the author?” Dr. Harbrecht maintains 
that none of our Catholic schools for social training or for charity work 
adequately meets the needs of the parish workers. Where then shall the 
latter get their training? Obviously, the existing schools cannot adjust their 
curriculum and methods to meet this need. They have not been established 
for that purpose. Besides, will it pay a parish to have a corps of workers 
or even trained directors when we consider the small number of cases that 
may exist in a parish? Nevertheless, ““The Lay Apostolate” will serve as a 
good reference work or guide book for the parish workers both in principles 
and in case management. Its extensive bibliography and detailed index will 
be of great aid. 

Dr. Harbrecht urges the element of parochial contact but at the same time 
advocates a census taken by laymen or by Sisters. Now, census taking is a 
hard job as every experienced priest knows; but can the intimate knowledge 
of a family or of the whole parish ever be obtained by anyone but the priest 
of the parish? Does not personal inspection give him a far better under- 
standing and an influence which no one else can wield? 

The author aptly describes the suburban parish of the bon-ton class with 
a good sprinkling perhaps of wage earners. Such a parish will require in 
the pastor considerable prudence and tact in word, speech and action to keep 
peace and union among them. He is sailing between Scylla and Charybdis. 

“The Lay Apostolate” abounds in erudition in the departments of Canon 
Law, history and etymology. This is perhaps one of its defects. The 
author allowed himself to be tempted by the great amount of documentary 
material he had gathered in years of study. Some of this seems to serve 
little purpose in the book. Like a hunter the author explored every sector 
of the field. This was commendable. But to bring back small quarry from 
every one of the sectors, and very much from the German, was not desirable. 
A more thorough investigation of a restricted area would have yielded more 
gratifying results. The book, it seems, would have been enhanced considerably 
by fixing a more definite and practical purpose of the lay apostolate in 
American parishes and developing the principles of its activity in a more 
concise, concrete and simple style. 

Unlike Dr. Harbrecht’s book, the “Introduction to the Study of Social 
Work,” written by Dr. John O’Grady and edited by Dr. Lapp, LL.D., 
is designed for the Catholic as well as the public and non-sectarian worker 
in the whole field of social work. Both classes will learn not only method 
and technique but also the deep, underlying motive of charity which inspires 
and actuates Catholic social work. The “Introduction” of Dr. O’Grady 
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is the outgrowth of years of study and experience. Hence it is eminently 
practical. His style is simple, direct and concrete. ‘Topics, such as social 
case work and the family, the dependent and neglected and delinquent child, 
social treatment of crime and disease, the economic side of the wage earner 
are entered into more extensively and treated more thoroughly along practical 
lines than could be done in the “Lay Apostolate.” Of course, the “Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Social Work” is not a text in sociology proper. Hence it 
passes over involved dissertations on such questions as social origins and evolu- 
tion, social theories and the scientific study of causes and remedies. 

Both Dr. O’Grady and Dr. Harbrecht insist on the retention of the term 
“charity.” Public agencies wish to eschew it. “Consecrated,” says Dr. 
O’Grady, “as it has been by twenty centuries of Christian usage and coming 
to us from Christ Himself there is no substitute in human relations for the 
Christian doctrine of charity.” The supernatural motive must ever be the 
worker’s lodestar. A valuable feature of the book is the problems for study 
and the references to chapters and pages of books noted in an extensive biblio- 
graphy. The parish worker who uses “The Lay Apostolate” will find Dr. 


O’Grady’s book a serviceable companion in case work. 
Unemployment, according to Dr. O’Grady, is more or less of an industrial 
necessity nowadays. I am inclined to question this assertion. As a matter of 


fact many industrialists are too much concerned about business and enormous 
profits to bother about the employment of their men. Some big firms, which 
are really solicitous about their workmen, have succeeded in regularizing 
employment in their concerns; for example, the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, and the Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia. Combined efforts 
will also meet with success in many others. Dr. O’Grady is more correct 
when he lays the burden of responsibility during the unemployment period 
on the shoulders of industry. Why should the State be called upon in any con- 
tributory industrial-insurance plan when the magnates are reaping the harvest? 

“Justice First” is a book written by John A. Lapp, LL.D., of the depart- 
ment of sociology of Marquette University. In seventeen chapters, comprising 
various leading phases of social work, Dr. Lapp gives us the substance of 150 
addresses which he delivered on various occasions before State and national 
conferences. 

The title of the book is taken from the concluding lecture which was de- 
livered in 1927 when Dr. Lapp served as President of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 

Dr. Lapp is clear and precise in his principles as well as incisive and militant 
in his style of writing. He has carefully probed the weaknesses of the social 
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body and has diagnosed its ills) Hence he speaks with authority. He insists 
on fearless action in applying remedies, cost what they may in work or taxation. 
He has no patience with temporizers. He also wields the besom vigorously 
in social house cleaning and calls upon government to aid him in the process. 

Dr. Lapp contends that it is “palsy of government” and “a form of petrified 
laissez-faire” to wait for State action. When State and Federal authorities 
wait on one another’s good pleasure and refrain from action, “forces of evil 
play freely in the great twilight zone thus created.” This may be true. But 
twilight, as we know, has no distinctly perceptible line of demarcation from 
the light. Thus it is not always obvious whether action ought to be taken at 
all by either government, or which government ought to take action or 
whether frequent Federal or State interference does not create a real social 
danger in a democracy like ours. Unfortunate experiences have made us wary 
of hasty government action. Social leaders often chafe under restraint and 
loudly invoke State or Federal aid if they are balked in their designs. 

Dr. Lapp seems just a little inclined to State paternalism in his views; for 
example, in the care to be bestowed by the State on the children of the nation. 
Is the State really conferring a benefit on society, one might ask, when it 
assumes by law the total responsibility for the health, clothing, education, 
vacation, and school transportation of the children? Small wonder that many 
parents are now giving little attention to the rearing of their children. The 
author also advocates drastic enforcement of any legislation designed to 
totally eliminate all strong drink and habit-forming drugs. Is he right? 
“Make haste slowly,” is often a good motto. 

Dr. Lapp’s sympathetic heart and laudable altruism go out to the needy 
and the oppressed. This rightly prompts him to make a strong plea for 
justice and the relief of human misery, particularly since the latter is wholly 
unnecessary. ‘Justice first; charity, if justice fails,”—is a noble slogan. 

The late war has taught us the principle of rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped and crowned our efforts with great success. Why not, argues 
Dr. Lapp, widen the scope of this work so as to include the far more im- 
portant and more universal handicap of poverty, sickness and old age? In 
the matter of old-age pensions, in particular, we are far behind European 
countries in the race for social betterment. 

How much of a handicap dependency may be for a nation is clearly apparent 
from Eden’s “The State of the Poor.” It is a newly edited history of the 
laboring class in England from the time of the Conquest down to the close 
of the eighteenth century, with numerous parochial reports covering the 
same period, 
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Eden’s work was a classic for a long time and was out of print. Hence, 
the new and revised edition, with the omission of matter of local or temporary 
interest and the abridgment of the earlier historical part, is of great value. 

Eden was born in 1766 and died in 1809. His book, published in 1797, 
was the result of long and unbiased research. He made extensive investiga- 
tions, either in person or through representatives, into the state of the poor 
in England and devoted considerable time to the study of the Acts of the 
sovereigns and of the legislatures, known as the “Poor Laws,” and read 
with great care the numberless proposals, pamphlets, discourses, ways and 
means, for poor relief which were published during the same period. He 
also freely interspersed sound principles of economics and ethics, characteristic 
of a keen and farseeing mind, in his study. As the fruit of his labor he 
bequeathed to us the data which constitute the chief and lasting merit of 
his work. 

For well nigh three centuries the state of the poor was a cause of grave 
concern in England. The reason assigned for this was the depravity of the 
laboring classes themselves in the early history and with it the idleness and 
the improvidence and the propensity to crime and “corruption of manners,” 
as Locke puts it. In addition to this there was the introduction of machinery 
and the enclosure of the fields, and other reasons. 

Eden’s history might be divided into three periods, though they overlap 
somewhat and pass into one another imperceptibly. The first period covers 
the early history and the time of the Reformation up to end of the Revolution. 
In this period the chief concern of Government was the suppression of 
vagrancy and crime. Relief of pauperism was quite subsidiary. The end 
of the Wars of the Roses led to the disbanding of numbers of men who were 
workless and landless. Vagrancy and crime were the inevitable result. Be- 
sides, the dissolution of the monasteries and the economic changes, coming 
upon the discovery of the New World, increased the evil. “Rogues and 
vagabonds” abounded. The “Poor Laws” were primarily aimed at meeting 
this situation. Cruel sanctions were employed to terrify the motley mob. 
Whipping until the body was bloody by reason of this whipping, severing 
the gristle of the right ear, branding the chest with the letter V (vagrant) 
or the face or forehead with the letter § (slave) by which the victim became 
the slave for two years or for life of another, and even capital punishment— 
these were some of the penalties used. Owing to their severity, however, 
they were often not inflicted and consequently lost their deterrent force. 

The second period of the history begins with the eighteenth century. Less 
attention was now given to the curbing of crime and more to providing 
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employment and relieving distress. In order to weaken the power of the 
corporate boroughs the Tudor sovereigns turned to the parishes as political 
instruments and as centers of poor relief. At first voluntary contributions 
were sought, but when these failed the “Poor Rates” were levied. 

The third period comprised the latter part of the eighteenth century. Hardly 
any attention was paid at this time to the police element. The community 
began to realize its duty to find work and give relief to those in distress, 
to the aged and the very young, to the sick and the demented. Trade and 
industry were also developing and Government became impressed by the 
economic utility and need of the unemployed. This situation brought the 
“workhouses” into being. Perhaps we might speak of the factory and the 
wage system in miniature. 

Workhouses were, as a rule, under a governor or overseer or in the hands 
of a contractor, who for a fixed sum from the government or so much per 
head, put the men to work and made his profit. The workhouse, it was 
contended, kept down the “Poor Rates,” checked vice and immorality, pro- 
moted industry and punished the idle poor. Whilst the food was good and 
plentiful in the workhouses (meat was given at least three times a week) 
the houses were very often unsanitary in construction or management. Two 
or three, and sometimes as many as four, slept in one bed. Permission was 
freely granted to take their meals to their living quarters and keep there 
what they did not eat. Bed linen was washed more or less infrequently with 
the result that vermin and disease followed fast; and, as many houses had 
no sick wards, disease spread. We easily understand that many paupers 
dreaded the poorhouse. Of course, not all workhouses were of that descrip- 
tion. Some were very good. 

The number of poor seems to have varied greatly. In 1622 the country 
was said to be “pitifully pestered with them,” because “nothing was done 
for them for seven years.” In 1646 there were 80,000 idle vagabonds in the 
land. The general rule at the time was to whip them. In Shrewsbury in 
1795 between 5,000 and 6,000, exclusive of the regular poor, out of a popu- 
lation of 20,000, received charity. 

About the independent poor, little information can be gathered from Eden’s 
book. He tells us that their hovels or cottages were miserable and that their 
food was scanty even to the verge of starvation. Probably in most parts of 
England the laboring classes seldom tasted meat in winter. 

It is not possible to calculate the real burden of the Poor Rate in different 
parts of England and the precise extent of the influence which the friendly 
societies exercised on the welfare of the working classes. However, we know 
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that much money was collected to alleviate distress. In 1673 a pamphlet 
gives the earliest estimate of the amount of the Poor Rate as £840,000 a year. 

With the year 1790 Eden concludes his survey by saying that: “not only 
the aggregate body of the nation must have advanced to wealth and inde- 
pendence, but that the portion of the community which consists of those who 
are emphatically called the laboring classes, must have considerably bettered 
its condition in the course of the present [eighteenth] century.’”’ One sentence 
interests us very much today: “The abuse of liberty is no reason why it 
should be annihilated.” Strangely enough Eden holds that the cause of the 
poor is better served by pointing out the means of reducing expenses without 
diminishing comforts than by insisting on the inadequacy of wages. 

Eden calls attention to two striking facts in his history: 

If we except the baronial proprietors of land and their vassals, the tase tenants 
and socmen, the rest of the nation for a long time after the Conquest was in a state 
of slavery. Slavery began to decrease after the Conquest and the influence of the 
Church was on the side of liberty. The Statute of Laborers, passed in 1350, is the 
great turning point in English history. 

The second fact is this: “Whatever may have been the benefits ultimately 
derived from the Reformation, it seems certain that the immediate results 
were disastrous for the laboring classes of society.” The poor had in great 
measure been taken care of by the monasteries and when the monasteries were 
dissolved the poor were thrown on public resources with a notable increase in 
numbers. 

Eden also states a principle very significant for us today, namely, that 
“the prosperity of a country depends on the welfare of its laboring poor and 
no estimate can be formed of its population, industry, strength, virtue, and 
happiness without considering their condition.” 

The writer of these lines has never seen or heard of pauperism in America 
comparable to that which he has observed in a brief span of social work 
done years ago in England. Such pauperism is truly an infectious social 
disease which ravages a whole country. Wherever it exists in a marked 
degree, it.imprints a stigma on society and every effort of the socially- 
minded to remedy it, regardless of cost, is most worthy of praise. 

Puitie H. Burkett, S. J. 


HISTORY 
FouNDERS OF THE Mippie Acres. By Edward Kennard Rand. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $4.00. 


It has been said that the word history might be more truly rendered his 
story, since in the writing of it historians have only too often been lamentably 
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prone to present and interpret events not as they actually happened, but as 
the writer imagines they happened or even, in some cases, as he would like 
them to have happened. ‘This has been especially evident as regards books 
on the Middle Ages, a period which for no inconsiderable number of years 
was but little understood by the non-Catholic historian, and which was 
frequently deliberately misinterpreted for the sake of presenting an argument 
against the Church. Hence it is most refreshing to come upon a book like 
that of Professor Rand, a book setting forth views so obviously honest, 
liberal and fairminded, evidencing throughout the author’s accurate knowl- 
edge and sympathetic understanding of the era with which he deals. 

Particularly apt, too, is the title, “Founders of the Middle Ages.” The 
author states in his preface (p. viii) : 


The aim of this book is, in the main, to make clear the importance of certain great 
men and of certain great movements in thought and culture during the early Christian 
centuries, particularly the fourth, fifth and sixth, and to point out the significance 
of these men and these movements as precursors of certain aspects of medieval 


civilization. 

Professor Rand does even more. He traces the roots of the early Christian 
centuries far back into the soil of Greco-Roman culture, and shows how the 
Church, coming, even as its Founder, “not to destroy but to fulfill,” assimi- 
lated what was best in pagan civilization, and erected a system of philosophy 
not on the ruins but on a foundation of truth as already discovered by pagan 
thinkers. This point is brought out clearly and convincingly in the two 
excellent chapters on “The Church and Pagan Culture,” which form, as it 
were, the introduction to the book. 

Some of the early Fathers of the Church, however, who were themselves 
converts from paganism, showed considerable hostility to anything that 
smacked of pagan learning, and from statements in their writings it was 
later erroneously inferred that this attitude of condemnation was the stand 
taken by the Church itself. It was this false inference which was the source 
of the imputation of narrowness, bigotry, ignorance and the like, to the 
Church as an institution. The position of the individual Christian 
philosopher is easy to understand. Aflame with the ardor of recent con- 
version, and beholding on all sides the evidences of the ruin caused by the 
decline of morality among the pagans, it is small wonder that others, besides 
St. Jerome, heard ringing in their ears the reproach, “Thou art a Ciceronian 
and no Christian,” and that they considered even the literature and art of 
Rome to be, as in some cases they actually were, a veritable pollution to mind 
But the attitude of the individual Catholic was not then, as it is 


and soul. 
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not now, necessarily the official attitude of the Church. There was, indeed, 
“a tendency toward hostility, natural enough in the early Christian centuries 
when one thinks of the Pagan shows, the persecutions of the Church, and 
some of the contents of Pagan books” (p. 13). But the Church then, as 
now, was ready to accept and to use the good, while rejecting the bad. 
Besides, those liberal and advanced present-day thinkers who find in this 
“tendency toward hostility” an indication of a certain policy of repression 
would seem to be in the position of the proverbial dwellers in glass houses. 


Professor Rand says (p. 32): 


Certain leaders of education today, in this modern and progressive age, should 
hardly find fault with the Church for what is substantially their own attitude. It is 
at least inconsistent for us to throw Classical Culture overboard, and in the same 
breath to pronounce the programme of the early Church narrow, obscurantist, and 
hostile to belles lettres. We should rather commend it as a programme of modern 


reform. 


The real contrast between paganism, permeated as it was with Stoic 
philosophy, and Christianity lay in the fact that the former was essentially 
anthropocentric, the latter, essentially theocentric. Christian teaching, as 
exemplified in the writings of St. Ambrose, “alters the ancient scale of 


duties, in which duty to the state came first, duty to the family next, and 
duty to individuals last. For Ambrose a new duty heads the list, the duty 
toward God” (p. 81), and this new duty, strictly speaking, includes all the 
others. It is clear, too, that this much-needed shifting of the center of 
gravity from man to God rendered man, for the first time in history, truly 
altruistic; the pagan, in egotistic self-complacency, had acted in accordance 
with his dignity as a man; the Christian, forgetting self for others, lived as 
was befitting his dignity as a child of God. Paradoxically, this elevation of 
man to the Divine made him more human, for the old Stoic ideal of a 
dehumanized creature insensible to emotion was replaced by the Christian 
ideal of man rising superior, indeed, to human weakness and instability, yet 
elevating his whole nature instead of trying to destroy part of it. 

It is, however, precisely in his treatment of the perfect realization of the 
Christian ideal, i. e., mysticism, that Professor Rand proves disappointing. 
Mysticism in its essence is a direct union with God, who is infinite Truth. 
Hence it is quite impossible that “pantheism is often a part of this rapture” 
(p. 69). That is tantamount to saying that truth can give rise to error and 
that mysticism and atheism are the same thing, for pantheism, to quote an 
eminent Catholic author, is “atheism in its baldest and most naked aspect” 
(Canon Sheehan, “Under the Cedars and the Stars”). The statement that 
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Dionysius the Areopagite “flies dangerously near to heresy” (p. 70), merely 
goes to prove that the author has misinterpreted Dionysius’ doctrine on the 
all but inexpressible intimacy of the mystical union, and to offer Goethe, that 
thoroughgoing pagan, as an authority on mysticism is surely misleading. 
Misleading, too, is the declaration that “the vision of the mystic fades into 
the light of common day ... and leaves him normal” (ibid.), for true 
mysticism, though certainly supernatural, contains no element of abnormality. 

When he deals with men and events from an historical and not from a 
theological point of view, however, Professor Rand is both adequate and 
satisfying. His chapter on “Boethius, the First of the Scholastics,” is a 
striking instance of real historical insight and ability to interpret events in 
their true relations, yet even here we must question the claim that “the 
Holy Trinity must come under Aristotle’s ten categories” (p. 153). Excel- 
lent, too, is his very interesting discussion of ““The New Poetry” and “The 
New Education,” as is also the concluding chapter on St. Augustine and 
Dante, though in a few, a very few instances, we find again evidences of 
some inaccuracy in the wording of theological doctrine, as, for example, that 
“God has created the possibility of evil” (p. 186), or that St. Augustine 
“crushed the human will” (p. 264). It is essential to remember that in 
theology, which St. Augustine rightly names the “crown” of education, the 
strict conformity of word with idea is an absolute necessity. 

Books, as the product of the imperfect human intellect, are themselves 
imperfect, and criticism of an imperfection is not condemnation. Professor 
Rand is to be congratulated on his very remarkable contribution to the 
history of the early centuries of Christianity; he has, indeed, succeeded in 
proving his thesis that “the Middle Ages drew their own strength from the 
past” (p. 5), a thesis to which his excellent and complete notes lend additional 
support. The vast majority of his readers will agree with him that “when 
‘we consider certain other great and typical achievements of the Middle Ages, 
we must recall the Founders” (p. 284), who were Founders not of the 
Middle Ages alone, but through them of our own time as well. 

KATHLEEN E. Murpny, Pu.D. 


EDUCATION 


A SocioLocicAL PHILosopHy OF EpucaTion. By Ross L. Finney. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, Pp. 563. $2.50. 


Professor Finney’s book is, as Dr. Bagley says, an interpretation of ‘‘educa- 
tional aims and values, differing at some important points from the tenets and 
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teachings now generally accepted as guiding principles in American schools.” 
It is a fresh presentation of the general problems of education, aim, method, 
curriculum and organization. It is sociological in its point of view. It is 
the word of a sociologist with a philosophical flair, rather than that of a 
philosopher with a sociological bent, as we expect to show in the sequel. But 
it is important first that we understand what Dr. Finney aims to do and how 
he proceeds. 

He aims to establish the sociological view in education. The first nine 
chapters attempt to establish this point of view by the facts of social 
psychology, culminating in the main conception of the book, the telic function 
of education. The educators are not only running the school, they are run- 
ning the world, or at least they should, and Dr. Finney thinks they must if 
we are to be saved socially. The educational statesmen must draft the blue 
prints, not only of the new education, but of the new society, and the former 
is the instrument of the latter. ‘The captains and the kings, the statesmen 
and the diplomats, the mandarins and the priests have had their day. The 
day of education is now at hand,” exclaims Finney. Learning the lesson from 
Ward’s “Applied Sociology,” we might say that the captain, the king, the 
statesman, the mandarin and the priest were an influence in the days of the 
past, and today to the extent that they conceive their functions as educational, 
as well as merely operative. And this in the broadest sense is what must be 
true in every society and every age. For example, the Roman Catholic 
Church has been the influence it is, primarily because it was established as a 
teaching organization, and such it is: “Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations...” (Matt. xxviii, 19). If Dr. Finney were entirely dispas- 
sionate and scientific, he might see it as the greatest teaching organization 
established, these twenty Christian centuries. 

This emphasis on mere education seems like an obsession of the Zeitgeist 
(which otherwise Dr. Finney has done such admirable service in analyzing), 
with a new rationalization. 

The general sociological principle of education, in achieving the telic func- 
tion of education, is illustrated in the education of the family, the improve- 
ment of agriculture and rural life (XI), the raising of the standard of 
living (XII), and in the training for vocations (XIII). The application is 
then made to four fields of the curriculum: to history (XIV), to the other 
social sciences called the new humanities (XV), to moral education (XVI), 
and to the fine arts (XVII). The next five chapters (XVIII-X XII) deal 
with the problem of classes in society and particularly the problem of fellow- 
ship and leadership in a democratic society, and challenge the Dewey 
philosophy or sociology of education now so much in vogue. The problem 
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of social stability and social progress is discussed in Chapters XXIII to XXV. 
The final chapters (XXVI-X XVII) deal with the problems of financing and 
training the personnel of the new telic education. 

The range of the book is extensive; indeed, the reactions to the problems 
are fresh and provocative, and the conclusions are a challenge both to the 
theory and practice of contemporary education. It is obviously impossible 
to deal critically with all the problems the book raises. We shall concern 
ourselves with the problem the book raises in the first chapter: the need and 
character of a philosophy of education, and further with a statement and 
comment on the major tenets and contributions of the author’s sociological 
philosophy of education. 

Beneath every obsession of our contemporary Zeitgeist, there is a sense of 
need for a philosophy of education. The opportunism of education, the multi- 
plication of fractional presentations, of systems, even of panaceas, make a 
philosophy of education an imperative intellectual necessity. It is, too, a 
social necessity if education is to find its place in the scheme of things. Dr. 
Finney’s book is the latest answer from a sociological view. He feels the 
need for a philosophy, for his first chapter is a “brief for the philosophy of 
education.” He performs a useful service. He does a valuable destructive 
service in pointing out what should be the patent fact, that objective science, 
behavioristic science, positivistic science is not philosophy, cannot be a 
philosophy, and is not the condition sine gua non of philosophy. 

Dr. Finney says, “Indeed, in the fields of psychology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology, history, law, education, ethics, philosophy, 
art and religion, much of what we pass out as academically accredited infor- 
mation has a rather limited core of scientifically determined findings” (p. 8). 
There is a need, therefore, for research, which the scientist knows, but also 
for re-synthesis, which he does not seem to recognize. Both these require 
philosophical work. ‘There is a further need for philosophy to rectify the 
assumptions with which all scientific work is shot through and through. In 
fact, Dr. Finney is so unorthodox as to say that scientists take beliefs from 
the hoi polloi as well as the “traditional dogmas of their own profession.” 
“Nothing,” says Dr. Finney, “is more usual than for accredited scholars to 
‘float upon the social currents without even attempting to become aware of 
them’” (p. 15). Some of these assumptions are specifically stated: (i) 
The problems are predetermined by the scientist by his advance selection of 
problems which are really determined “by the blind spots and predilection of 
the investigators” (p. 11). The shining contemporary example of this is 
Behaviorism. (ii) Apropos of the questionnaire method, Finney says con- 
clusively, ‘‘a consensus of worthless opinions is a worthless consensus of 
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opinion; and there is no magic in statistics to give it worth” (p. 17). (iii) 
“One of the most subtile blunders by which the corporals of statistical 
research contrive to make their strut ridiculous is the inadvertent formulation 
of the units they are counting” (p. 17). 

“These are some (not all even of those listed), of the ways in which the 
scientific juggler is prone to deceive himself as well as his audience by drawing 
out of his hat a philosophical rabbit which he had permitted the Zeitgeist to 
drop into it when his back was turned” (p. 21). 

He comes to the same conclusion which that excellent scholar of educational 
sociology, George S. Counts, had come to, that “the fundamental goals of 
education cannot be determined by scientific method.” 

Useful as the distinction that is wisely made between material facts and 
mental-social facts, it is not an adequate basis for what Dr. Finney does, i. e., 
for putting sociology in the place from which he has dethroned objective 
science. Now sociology is not philosophy. 

He talks about the need for creative imagination, for intuition (rather than 
measurement, for example), for art—the need for introspective genius. The 
principal tools are logic, philosophy and the fine arts. Dr. Finney had, how- 
ever, previously ruled out metaphysics, for he says: “Still, with philosophy, in 
the sense of metaphysics, we are not here concerned, however useful a func- 
tion it may still have to perform” (p. 2). Thus does Dr. Finney himself 
succumb to the Zeitgeist and he has his own unsought rabbit. He does this, 
too, while pointing out “that enormous waste of energy, miscarriage of 
morals, and obstruction to intellectual progress involved in our contemporary 
squabble over fundamentalism could be obviated by clarification in the public 
thought of one or two metaphysical concepts” (p. 2). 

What we have in this study is no philosophy of education, but a contribu- 
tion to a new expanding field, worth while in itself, educational sociology. 
This is indicated by this book, Professor Counts’ extraordinary study called 
“School and Society in Chicago,” and by a special journal of the field called 
“Educational Sociology.” So much for the main problem of the book. 

There is a suggestive treatment of the sociology of education in terms of 
two main conceptions of the book: 


(1) The institutions of society: 
The Family 
The Local Community 
The State 
The Industries 
The Church 
The School 
The Press 
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8. The Standard of Living 

9. The Customary Recreations 

10. The Health-Preserving Activities 
11. Miscellaneous 


(ii) The intellectual resources of the social life: 


The Means of Communication 
The Techniques of Industry 
The Techniques of Amusements 
The Sciences 

The Fine Arts 

The Popular Beliefs 

The Prevailing Ideals 

The “Folkways” 

The “Mores” 


The end of education as defined in the book is the participation in institu- 
tions of society. Or, as Dr. Finney puts it: ‘The institutions of society are 
the objectives of education. It follows as a corollary that the curriculum 
must be composed of the intellectual resources used in operating those insti- 
tutions. All of which is equivalent to the principle of parallelism, which 
will be expounded with some of its implications in the following chapter” 
(p. 93). This conclusion is based on the assumption that the self-realization 
of all persons is the ultimate aim of education, and this is secured by “a 
balanced participation in all the institutions of society” (p. 93). And there 
is in the present work no adequate presentation of the concept of “self- 
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realization.” 
This essential knowledge or information of the intellectual resources of 


the social institutions must be given to most men outright. They are given 
the conclusions. The vast majority of people must be trained to followership. 
“But if leadership by the intelligent is ever to be achieved, followership by 
the dull and ignorant must somehow be assured” (pp. 386). He says 


(p. 398): 


Such solidarity can be secured only by practically universal instruction on the 
lower secondary level of the sort that drills slogans into the dullards, but at the 
same time selects the brightest for creative thinking on the higher levels, while 
doing some of both for the great average mass. By no other means can public 
opinion be organized around the leadership of the better intellects. The problem 
of leadership is at bottom, therefore, a problem of followership; and the follower- 
ship of the masses can be secured only by memoriter drill in the epitomized philoso- 


phies of the leaders. 


In other words, prepare catechisms of the new social religion with its 
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shibboleths, catchwords and slogans; have an educated drill sergeant, trans- 
late this into a memoriter personal product—and behold, the new machine, 
scientific supercivilization. And so Professor Dewey is all wrong. ‘Train 
people to think. That is foolish; the overwhelming majority of them are 
capable of only passive mentation. ‘Teaching them to think is wasted effort. 
Rote learning and imitation (p. 63) are all that is required in the over- 
whelming majority of the ordinary situations of life for all of us—and this 
is practically all that the majority are capable of, a passive mentation. 

We cannot follow Finney through his challenging unorthodox opinions of 
Latin (p. 184), of modern foreign languages, of college-entrance examina- 
tions (p. 356), nor his amazing opinions on the teaching of English, par- 
ticularly formal English (p. 179), nor his naive settlement of Fede~al 
education administration on the easy assumption of the sole financial com:e- 
tency of the Federal Government. 

Before noting two major points on which Dr. Finney is himself a victim 
of the contemporary Zeitgeist, or of his own prejudice, one should note a 
device which he uses to hide others or at least not reveal them. All the 
things he disapproves in the social tradition, he lumps under the term “‘popular 
mythologies.” Leaving the term unanalyzed permits the reader conveniently 
to include in it whatever he wishes. It is a “weasel”? word, and a convenient 
coin of the intellectual realm, but it is counterfeit. 

The points referred to at the beginning of the preceding paragraph relate 
to the treatment (i) of the Middle Ages and (ii) of religion. 

One reads (p. 73): ‘From the gruesome pictures and doleful statuary of 
the Middle Ages, for example, one infers the shadow of superstitious resig- 
nation under which the spontaneous joys of life were blighted.” The Middle 
Ages are made to bear the burden of the monstrous deformities of our present 


school program (p. 115): 


By this fundamental principle of parallelism, the monstrous deformities of our 
present school program are revealed in their ludicrous absurdity. They are of three 
sorts. The first is the traditional hangovers from the old régime. This intellectual 
pabulum of the Middle Ages introduces chaos and unreason into our modern schools, 
imposes an enormous burden of waste upon the taxpayer, and prevents our rising 
generation from getting a real and rational education. 


The Middle Ages becomes a symbol of the blighting, thwarting of human 
needs which may be before our “new democratic, applied-science, machino- 
facture supercivilization.” And yet (p. 371), “‘a study of the late medieval 
universities might yield some pertinent suggestions,” to cure our credit 
mongering. More significantly, Dr. Finney sees in the achievement of the 
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unity of medieval civilization what his “sociological philosophy” of education 
may achieve for his new supercivilization (pp. 397-398) : 


The homogeneity of society, involving its capacity for unified purposive mobiliza- 
tion, lies in the fact that the findings of science and our best philosophy permeate 
the whole mass, much as Catholic theology permeated the whole mass of west 
European society during the Middle Ages. Such solidarity can be secured only 
by practically universal instruction on the lower secondary level of the sort that 
drills slogans into the dullards, but at the same time selects the brightest for 
creative thinking on the higher levels, while doing some of both for the great 


average mass. 


But Dr. Finney’s herculean task is to have the modern social sciences do 
the job of Catholic theology. ‘These sciences, dealing as they do with only 
a fractional part of human experience, can hardly furnish a basis for a 
comprehensive unity. 

And now for religion. “Even religion is changing, due to the new scien- 
tific knowledge of life and nature, and to the ‘scourge of prosperity’ which 
the new resources have generated” (p. 109). ‘The old theology is dead, 
at least among the educated; and the church is a babel of conflicting tongues” 
(p. 123). The new theology in which we all have our part—a man-made 
product, perhaps the result of Dr. Finney’s “‘passive mentation” —replaces the 
old, and Evolution becomes the substitute for religion, or at least theology: 


As furnishing a great cosmic purpose, the creation myth and the celestial city of the 
old theology have lost their grip upon the modern imagination. What we need is 
the vision of a new racial epic, in the glorious pageantry of which each of us can 
feel himself a part. And how obvious it is to all who participate in the thought- 
life of the age, that such an epic is to be found in the concept of evolution: cosmic, 
biological, and social (p. 268). 

Thus does history furnish the postulates of the new religious faith, in the exalted 
joy of which the adolescents in our schools have all a right to share (p. 269). 

These creative forces are those group-preserving instincts which lead us to 
altruistic service and, at times, to immeasurable loyalty, to social ends and group 
ideals so vast and unpicturable as to be fitly called the Cause of God (p. 314). 


And this is said to be the religion of Christ, “And yet it is not new at all” 
[it had just been called a new religion] “for what is it, indeed, but the 
philosophy of life expounded so long ago by him who called himself the Son 
of Man” (p. 315). 

All of which reminds me of a saying of that fine old priest, Father Shyne, 
S. J.: “How devious are man’s ways in setting up the conditions upon which 
he will serve God, quite forgetting that he could find out, if he wished, as 
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Ruskin says, ‘straight from the lips of God, how God would have man 


999 


serve Him. 
Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick, PH.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


GrsTALT PsycHotocy. By Wolfgang Kohler. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1929. Pp. 403. $4.00. 


About the year 1912, Kurt Koffka, Wolfgang Kohler, and Max Wert- 
heimer, German psychologists, building upon observations of Ernst Mach 
and the “qualities” of von Ehrenfelds, launched into the field of psychology 
the Gestalttheorie. In its native land, this new theory has aroused much 
interest owing largely to Dr. Kohler’s experiments with apes and to frequent 
papers in the psychological reviews; but America, formerly so eager to take 
the ideas of Germany to her scientific heart, has failed to respond with pro- 
portionate interest. Both Koffka and Kohler have journeyed to our shores 
in behalf of their theory and have made one ardent disciple in Professor 
Robert Morris Ogden of Cornell University; but beyond that, their efforts 
have gained comparatively little fruit. But because Gestalt psychology has 
at the present time a likely opportunity for a foothold in America, what with 
Associationism on the wane and the growing reserve of certain leading psychol- 
ogists for the antics of John B. Watson, the appearance of Dr. Kohler’s work 
is a timely gesture. It is the first attempt at a complete explanation of 
Gestalt psychology written originally in English and expressly designed for 
American consumption, for Dr. Koffka’s “Growth of the Mind” (1924), was 
a translation from the pen of Professor Ogden. Consequently, to look upon 
the work before us as the first formal presentation of the new psychological 
concept to the American people would not be much amiss. 

Gestalt psychology arose as a protest against Associationism, and during the 
years of its existence, it has not taken kindly to its younger brother in the 
field of psychology, Behaviorism. This twofold antagonism Dr. Kohler 
expresses forcibly in the first three chapters with a well-thought-out argument 
against the exclusive use of either the behavioristic or the introspective method 
in psychology. These methodologies, which, on the surface seem so radical, 
are, deep down in their hearts, extremely “conservative.” Like a political 
despot who takes measures to insure the prolongation of his rule, the advo- 
cates of the exclusively introspective method have “developed a procedure by 
which an orderly though artificial system of psychology is protected against 

. revolution” (p. 70). This artificial system consists fundamentally in 
throwing out each and every embarrassing question on the grounds that 
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unsophisticated introspection, which brings to light everyday experiences, 
is to be outlawed, since such experiences have been conditioned by “meaning,” 
and are not representative of true, elemental sensations. Thus all the richer 
experiences of life are thrown out of the field of psychology. Behaviorism, 
too, is found to be “conservative,” because it has “drawn certain lines beyond 
which a psychologist should never go. And, then, indicating the only direc- 
tion that all psychologists must take, it has left little place open for free 
discussion of theory and research” (pp. vii-viii). “The discussion of exclusive 
use of either introspective or behaviorist method is well worked out, and, for 
a scientific treatise by one unaccustomed to spinning out thoughts in the 
Finglish language, is quite clear. 

The three following chapters, ‘‘Dynamics as Opposed to Machine Theory,” 
“Sensory Organization,” and “The Properties of Organized Wholes,” pre- 
sent the heart of the Gestalt theory. As Dr. Kohler remarked in his Powell 
Lecture at Clark University in 1925, the many ramifications of Gestalttheorie 
cannot be made evident in a short treatise. For this reason, he explains the 
theory in connection with sensory experience, and, in particular, with visual 
experience, trusting to the last four chapters, ‘““Behavior,” “Association,” ‘‘Re- 
production,” and “Insight,” the task of explaining the consequences of the 
theory in other fields. 

Briefly, in the field of sensory experience the Gestalt theory maintains that 
the sense cognition is affected, not by individual sensations, segregated from 
all other sensations, and having their effect on single brain cells, but by con- 
stellations of stimuli, organized into wholes with definite forms (Gestalten) 
from which all but the relevant matter has been sifted out.! Working on the 
assumption that dynamic forces, if undisturbed, will tend towards equilibrium 
and movement in a definite direction, and, consequently, ordered movement, 
he maintains that these sensory wholes are so organized by “dynamic self- 
distribution” in the organism (pp. 133-142). Many examples are brought 
forward in support of each point. However, it does not seem to us that 
he proves the hypothesis that undisturbed dynamical interaction will tend 
toward what he conceives as “equilibrium.” 

Vitalists, scholastic and otherwise, will be greatly interested in Dr. Kohler’s 
book, because it represents the closest approach to vitalistic theories in its 
own particular branch of psychology. So close is this approach that Dr. 
Kohler considers it necessary to remark with all the emphasis of italics: 





1The reader may refer to the article “Psychoanalysis, Behaviorism and the Gestalt” 
by Paul Hanly Furley in this issue. 
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“these concepts do not contain a single thought in the direction of vitalism” 
(p. 146). Time and again he turns away from the path that leads to this 
alleged mystical doctrine. For example: 


If habit and reproduction are not to be regarded as the main motors of so- 
called mental life, what shall we say are the real ones? To this question there 
is one answer, not well formulated but implicitly accepted which we may call 
the layman’s belief. . . . In general, he himself directly feels why at one time 
he has one attitude, and later on another; also that, for the most part, he knows 
and understands directly why he is inclined to do one thing in a certain particu- 
lar situation and why a definitely different thing under subsequent conditions. 
. . - Opposed to this belief and altogether foreign to it, we have the view of 
most learned psychologists at the present time. From their viewpoint, one is 
inclined to do one thing now and then another, because, in the first instance, 
certain nerve paths are most available and, in the second instance, certain other 


paths are most open. 


What will be Dr. Kohler’s interpretation? “In his view, then, he [the 
layman] is experiencing directly and truly much of that dynamical context, 
the development of which constitutes mental life” (p. 349). It is with 
regard to such dynamical context that Dr. Kohler makes the italicized state- 


ment quoted above. Thus does he turn away from Vitalism. 

The following page of the text affords a good example of another of the 
author’s unfortunate characteristics, that of deprecating the theories of others 
because they are at variance with natural methods and “the layman’s view” 
and, in the last analysis, departing from the layman’s view himself. Thus: 


The layman’s belief is in full agreement with everyday experience; the learned 
view harmonizes with what we suppose to be the viewpoint of natural science. 


I shall confess at once that I choose the layman’s belief wholeheartedly. . . . 
If, with regard to the total field, we adopt the view of common experience, what 
is called the viewpoint of natural science will soon be given up, in place of which 
we shall substitute the theory of dynamics. 


But does the theory of dynamics as explained and applied by Dr. KGhler rep- 
resent “the layman’s belief?” 

All in all, Dr. Kéhler and his associates—the book has been finally revised 
by Dr. Koffka and is dedicated to Dr. Wertheimer—deserve to be congratu- 
lated on this treatise. Like Spearman and McDougall, Driesch and Haldane, 
and the Biihlers, they have started practically from scratch and have advanced 
far toward the objective of presenting a saner psychology based upon a saner 
concept of the human organism. 


Cuares M. O’Hara, S.J., M.A. 
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SCIENCE 


Tue History or Biotocy. By Erik Nordenskidld. ‘Translated from the 
Swedish by Leonard Bucknell Eyre. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 
Pp. xi, 629, and xv; 31 plates. $6.00. 


A History or Patuotocy. By Esmond R. Long. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1928. Pp. xxiv, 291; 43 plates and 7 figures. 


In his volume Nordenskiéld has attempted to show historical continuity in 
the development of that science known as biology. His method, therefore, is 
primarily to show cause and effect. Since the various philosophical specula- 
tions are reared on data obtained in part from natural science, in part from 
introspection, the author seeks the scientific and philosophical background of 
the respective worker. Philosophical evaluation has always stimulated further 
investigation; the results of these investigations in turn formed the basis for 
further philosophicil thought. 

To show this continuity of cause and effect as it reveals itself in biology 
is the problem Nordenskiéld has set himself. His method of presenting it 
is admirable. ‘The current philosophies are briefly summarized, their 
influence pointed out: the scientists influencing thought, and thought 
influencing the scientists. As the figures appear before us, the salient features 
of their lives are noted; those features of education and training are stressed 
in particular which seem to have influenced the work and thought of the 
men. In addition, brief chapters are interspersed which summarize the 
economic condition of the period studied and its bearing on human progress. 
Development in related sciences, such as chemistry and physics, finds frequent 
stress. 

Here, then, is a gallery of scientific men, at whom we glance in passing, 
pausing to scan some more closely, even tarrying for a while with others. We 
begin with the ancients, the forerunners of Aristotle. Egyptian papyri and 
Greek manuscripts give us hints of early findings and speculation. But not 
until we reach the Stagirite, Aristotle, can biology be said to have been 
recognized as a d<Anite study. 

Aristotle’s remarkable organization of natural science finds much appreci- 
ation and praise. But Aristotle’s system of philosophy, although sufficient for 
the time, the author finds of little value; in fact, rather unscientific. Except 
for a brief influence on the thinkers of the time, Aristotle’s Hylomorphism is 
considered of negligible importance. The ideas of Plato, Averroes, Descartes, 
Kant, Spinoza, etc., are those which really have stimulated scientific thought 
and investigation; Aristotelianism has proved a distinct hindrance to scientific 
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rogress. This is due to the fact that Aristotle’s system is a “closed” system, 
prog y 


while those of other thinkers are “open,” and hence more adaptable to scien- 


tific findings. 
This being the case, the author quite obviously pays scant attention to 


Thomas Aquinas, merely mentions Dun Scotus, and completely ignores 
modern Neo-Scholasticism. On the whole, he shows a curious dislike for 
Aristotelianism and for the Schoolmen. In reading, I cannot lose the impres- 
sion that the author dislikes Aristotle’s system chiefly because it was so 
thoroughly identified with Catholic dogma and thought by Thomas Aquinas 
and the Schoolmen. Any opponent of Scholasticism is admired by the author, 
while its proponents are given but grudging attention. 

Yet he does pay a tribute to the Catholic Church, albeit a doubtful one. 
Thus we read of the decadence of the ninth and tenth centuries (p. 75) : 


The one power that kept men together in that unhappy period was the Catholic 
Church; it gave consolation and support in time of trial and was able to induce 
minds broken down by misfortune to strive after ideals. As a unifying cultural force 
it came to take the place of what the Empire had once been, and so Rome once more 
became the capital of the world. But while the Church thus gave to culture fresh 
vitality, it at the same time set up narrow limitations for its development; it de- 
manded absolute subjection, to the extent that not only did religious sentiment have 
to choose the paths the Church prescribed, but even human intelligence had to ad- 
here to its dogmas and doctrines as proved truths. These had been drawn up by 
the ecclesiastical Fathers of the first centuries of the Christian era, whose writings 
the priests and monks of the early Middle Ages read without interpreting them or 
adding anything fresh to them. 


Augustine of Hippo, otherwise one of the pet “historical” evolutionists, is 
not mentioned. The biological work of Albertus Magnus is dismissed as 
“fantastic,” while his chemical findings are praised highly. This incidentally 
does not agree with the high valuation placed by Radl on Albert’s biological 


work. 
Averroes is considered of great importance. Thus we read (p. 72): 


Shortly after his death Arabic science succumbed to religious intolerance, while 
even the Christian schoolmen, who closely studied and highly honoured the Arabic 
philosophy, saw in him only the interpreter of Aristotle and were not capable of 
realizing the great advance he made towards a more real conception of nature. 
He has not, however, been without influence; in the Middle Ages the opponents 
of ecclesiastical philosophy gathered round his name, and the ideas he evoked can 
thus be traced through the ages until they find confirmation in the natural science 


of our own day. 


The Popes in their relation to the universities of the Middle Ages are 
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definitely slighted. As regards the function of these universities we read 
as follows (p. 77): 


The question which had been debated ever since the days of the Church Fathers 
of the relation of reason to faith, or, in other words, the right of the individual to 
criticise Church doctrine, was answered in the first place by the universities [of the 
twelfth century] along fairly liberal lines, in spite of the protests from the Church, 
but in the thirteenth century a religious reaction set in, evoked by the struggle 
against heresy and represented by the orders of mendicant friars founded for the 
express purpose of combating the heretical movement; finally these orders suc- 
ceeded in usurping the control of education, at least of theological instruction, which 
was thus compelled to adapt itself to ecclesiastico-political aims. 


In disparagement of the Schoolmen the old tale is given (p. 78): “There 
is a well-known story of how the learned ecclesiastics disputed as to how many 
teeth the horse should have according to Aristotle, instead of looking into the 
mouth of a live horse to see for themselves.” Just what this tiresome story 
is supposed to illustrate has never been very clear to me, particularly as I 
am well acquainted with the virtually blind faith of scientists in scientific 
authority. Every textbook contains dozens of errors, and it sometimes takes 
years to eradicate them. ‘The scientists accept these errors with the same 
faith that the ecclestiastics accepted the findings of Aristotle, and do not 
pause to verify each specific item. "They could not do so, for it would take 
more than a lifetime to verify the facts contained in an elementary text. 
Fabre writes of such errors in texts which misled him; personally, too, I 
have traced errors in texts which showed that original suppositions were 
presented as definite conclusions in successive texts. As a matter of fact, a 
few months ago I had the experience of being quoted in a collective work on 
insect metabolism as sponsoring the direct opposite of what I really said. 
That collective work will undoubtedly be the basis for much future investi- 
gation; but I am wondering if readers will pause to verify what Muttkowski 
really did say. Yet most scientific arguments hinge on what is written. If 
the monks of old argued on that basis, it proves that they were human, and 
hardly that they were “unscientific”? and “blind believers in Church 
authority,” with the implication that they were unscientific and blind because 
they were Catholics. 

Beginning with Chapter XII of Part I, the volume bristles with innuen- 
dos of that sort. Thus, after Bishop Cusanus’ work is highly commended, 
we read the final sentence (p. 85): “His high position in the Church 
undoubtedly saved him from such persecution as afterwards befell many of 
those who deduced the inevitable consequences of his theories.” 

Among those influenced, Copernicus is preeminent. But (p. 86): 
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“Copernicus spent decades working out his theory, and not until the very 
year before his death did he dare to publish a book on it.” A rather curious 
way of putting it! As if Copernicus had known that he was to die in 
another year! “It aroused fierce opposition, particularly on _ religious 
grounds; the reformers as well as the Jesuits condemned its teaching, while 
its scientific influence was at first small, all the more so as the proofs he 
offered of the truth of his new theory were really rather weak.” Does not 
the last clause of this sentence rather invalidate the preceding portion? 

Over Bruno the author waxes panegyrical, hailing him as thinker and 
martyr. The Catholic Church is to be blamed for that martyrdom! And 
those terrible Jesuits! Galileo, too, is accorded a few tears. 


He himself fell victim not only to the Church’s intolerance, but also to the 
superstitious respect in which the Renaissance held the culture of antiquity and its 
chief scientific authority, Aristotle. Actually another century was to pass before 
Aristotelianism in every field of human knowledge was successfully eradicated from 
the ideas underlying the science of the present day. 


Here one wonders at the source material of this historian. In view of the 
investigations of Huxley, not to mention those of Catholic historians and 
scientists, the Galileo myth ought not to persist, at least not in scientific 


circles. Huxley himself, after reviewing the records, admitted that “the 
Church had rather the better of it,’ meaning that Galileo’s proofs were 
rather flimsy and that he had to retract his methods rather than his so-called 
proofs. 

While graphing the supposed sufferings of these “victims of intolerance 
and persecution,” Nordenskiéld simultaneously reviews the long list of great 
Catholic scientists who somehow did not suffer, even when they worked at 
the Papal court, under the immediate vigilance of Inquisition and Congre- 
gation. Yet he does not even express astonishment over this fact, even 
though the list includes such names as Vesalius, Malpighi, Colombo, Sylvius, 
Fallopio, Fabricius, Eustacchi, Cesalpino, Severino, Varolio and others— 
altogether a brilliant galaxy whose results influenced both their own period 
and posterity tremendously. 

Of Servetus we read (pp. 110-111) that by dint of constant persecutions 
he was a good deal of a nomad. We read of his death at the hands of the 
Calvinists. But: 


Shortly before, the Catholic Inquisition in Vienne had caused Servet’s portrait to 
be burnt in the absence of Servet himself. Through his death, however, Servet 
wen such renown as neither his personality nor his writing in themselves warranted; 
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the Catholics in particular have.in latter times honored his memory, in order to annoy 
the Calvinists. 


Which nearly takes on the aspect of a formula: To become famous, have 
yourself burned in effigy or reality; somehow the Catholic Church will be 
involved and thus you will become famous. 

Descartes’ system of natural philosophy is developed at length. On the 
biographical side we read (p. 123); “In order that he might devote himself 
to his science undisturbed by the Catholic Church, he eventually settled down 
in Holland, where his most important work was done.” And on page 123: 


He himself would not acknowledge any precursors—his acknowledgment of Har- 
vey constitutes the one exception—he was, in fact, a very cautious man, and 
Galileo’s fate had made a deep impression on him. He anxiously avoided offending 
the Church, for which he always showed a deep respect; his manner of escaping from 
controversy was more adroit than courageous, as when he gives assurance that his 
theory of the creation is merely a game of thought; it might be conceivable that 
the universe arose as his theory declares, but one knows all the same that the 


Church maintains the true theory of creation. 


Of Gassendi, Descartes’ able opponent, the author writes (p. 126): 


Gassendi was a great admirer of Galileo for his discoveries in the realm of 
physics, which he partly improved upon; being a priest, however, he was forced 
to deny the Copernican system. He conceived warmth to be the soul in existence. 
The relation between matter and human consciousness he tried to explain in the 
same way as Lucretius, but he admitted that there were insoluble difficulties in the 
way; besides, as a priest he had of course to maintain the existence of an im- 


mortal soul. 
Nor do some adherents of other creeds fare much better. Leibnitz, for 


instance (p. 128): 

His endeavour to reconcile the kingdoms of nature and of grace, which may appear 
foreign to the ideas of natural research of our own day, would have seemed by 
no means unattractive at a time when the foremost natural philosophers were at 
the same time pious Christians and subservient each to his own Church. 


There are many other such instances which might be called “history by 
innuendo,” but those given will suffice. But with a curious consistency 
Nordenskiéld continues them through the pages of his book, down to Was- 
mann, Mendel, Pasteur, and other recent Catholic biologists. At the risk of 
redundancy let me note the final remarks on Mendel, for whom he otherwise 
expresses unqualified admiration, and for neglect of whose work he scores 
Naegeli sharply. Mendel receives scant commendation for the fight he waged 
for the monastic privileges (p. 590): 

For twelve years he held out, defying penalties and warrants of distraint, but 
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finally he broke down completely under the struggle, contracting a sickness that 
resulted in his death in 1884. Thus fell one of the pioneers of modern biology as a 
champion of Catholic clericalism—in its way an irony of fate. 


In other words, a certain blame attaches to whoever is Catholic, be he 
scientist, priest or monk. In his volume, Nordenskiéld tries to maintain the 
position of strict objectivity. But, as is evident from the instances quoted, 
he cannot shed certain phobias or complexes. ‘This becomes even more evi- 
dent when he deals with those who have attacked religion and particularly 
the Catholic Church. In such instances he clearly leaves his objective posi- 
tion and advances to that of champion. ‘Thus, to him, Voltaire appears 
something of a hero, although “uncritically vaunted to the skies by his 
admirers, violently calumniated by his enemies” (p. 130). Of the lickspittle 
attitude of Voltaire when currying favor from his patrons and his ribald 
ingratitude when favors were refused or no longer showered on him, of this 
he seems to know nothing. 

Similarly, he champions La Mettrie. But (p. 239), “at a feast, just 
to show off, he ate enormous quantities of truffle pasty, immediately fell ill, 
and died in terrible pain; probably the pasty had contained septic poison.” 
To this is added the curious footnote: 

In ancient times it was held to be a matter of fact in High-Church quarters that 
no one can die in peace without the Church’s blessing. In this connexion it has 
been related that Luther hanged himself (a Catholic statement), that Spinoza died 


under the influence of opium, and Voltaire in a fit of madness. In furtherance of 
this kind of propaganda La Mettrie’s above-described death, which is historically 


confirmed, was a good find indeed. 


Cuvier, too, receives wide encomium and is represented as courteous, 
although aggressive, in his long controversies with St. Hilaire, Lamarck and 
others. Of Cuvier’s strange and bitter hatred of Lamarck nothing is said; 
yet this hatred, too, is historical and authenticated in the printed eulogy ( ?) 
delivered by Cuvier before the Académie Francaise. This eulogy, not given 
till several years afterward, so bristled with invectives and vilifications that 
the Academy protested against its unfairness and refused its publication for 
many years, until it had been markedly toned down. 

Haeckel, too, is excused and virtually exonerated from any blame for the 
famous forgeries (p. 517): 


Complaints were made especially against his illustrations, which, contrary to usual 
practice, he hardly ever borrowed from monographs on the subject, but drew him- 
self. Being designed exclusively to prove one single assertion, his illustrations were 
naturally extremely schematic and without a trace of scientific value, sometimes 
indeed so far divergent from the actual facts as to cause him to be accused of de- 
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liberate falsification—an accusation that a knowledge of his character would have 
at once refuted. 


A masterly acquittal, indeed! Only it does not coincide with Haeckel’s 
claims for those drawings, which were presented as factual and not merely 
as “schematic.” In fact, Nordenskidld seems to consider that he has gone 
a bit far, since he distinctly weakens his statement in an appended footnote: 


It is nevertheless difficult to understand such an action as this: allowing in his 
Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte (ed.i, p. 242) the same cliché, reproduced three times, 
to represent an egg of a man, an ape, and a dog. This absurdity was removed 
from subsequent editions, albeit only after Haeckel had rewarded with abuse those 
who pointed out the fact; and the incident was for ever afterwards a theme on 
which his enemies constantly harped. 


One suspects that either undue sympathy or an equally undue prejudice 
colored many of the portraits of the volume. Or perhaps it is the nature of 
the source material—that is, of the histories consulted—which include only 
German, Swedish and Danish authors. The many writers on the history of 
medicine, which largely deals with similar aspects, are completely ignored. 
Dr. Walsh, for instance, is not referred to in the bibliography; if Norden- 
skiéld had consulted Walsh’s books, he would hardly make repeated reference 
to the supposed opposition of the Church to dissection (p. 79 and others). 

The volume is illustrated with portraits of the leading figures in biology. 
It reads easy, although at times the long, periodical sentences make the style 
appear heavy. The translator is to be commended for making this work 
accessible to the English-speaking world. Just why the publishers should 
have used the old form of spelling in endeavour, ardour, labour, connexion, 
etc., is not quite clear. 

Less ambitious in scope, but of interest even to the general reader, is Long’s 
“History of Pathology.” The survey of ancient papyri and the knowledge 
of ancient medicine thus revealed, the easy and even humorous method of 
limning the pathologists of the past and present, the sometimes uncanny way 
in which ultra-modern discoveries are anticipated centuries ago—these form 
a few of the attractions of a small, but highly fascinating volume. 

In its early portions the volume covers quite the same ground that is 
covered by Nordenskidld, except that Long gives detailed attention to the 
phases of disease while Nordenskidld covers the ground more generally. For 
a time, therefore, the same historical figures occupy the pages of both volumes, 
till the Renaissance, after which they diverge markedly. 

In contrast to Nordenskidld’s “philosophical method,” Long prefers 
a severely historical method. ‘This, however, does not preclude a continuity 
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of cause and effect. On the contrary, the volume reveals how the work of 
one scientist would inspire that of others: the formation of different schools 
advocating certain methods and theories in the past much as at the present 


time. 
Long appears much more alert to historical correction than Nordenskidld, 


as witness pp. 45 and 46: 

There has been much discussion concerning theological proscription and the return 
to dissection. Frederick II (1194-1250), Holy Roman Emperor, crusader and self- 
crowned King of Jerusalem, one of the most enlightened men of his age and founder 
of the University of Naples, is credited with the first law authorizing human dis- 
section. Yet long after 1300 most people in Europe were probably still thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that dissecting a corpse was a desecration. The famous Bull 
de Sepulturis of Pope Boniface VIII (1300) has been held responsible for much of 
this attitude toward dissection. This read: “Persons cutting up bodies of the dead 
and barbarously cooking them, in order to seperate the bones from the flesh for 
transportation and burial in their own country, are by that act excommunicated.” 
However it came to be interpreted in later years, originally the Bull was directed 
purely against a common practice of the Crusaders. 


Brief as the biographical notes must be in such a small volume, the author 
nevertheless characterizes with a few vivid words each of the figures he con- 


siders. An apt phrase, a quotation—in such manner the author makes 


these figures seem real to the reader. 
A quiet humor pervades the pages, exemplified in a passage on Celsus 


(p. 21): 

There is a mention of a “distemper seated in the large intestine principally af- 
fecting that part where I mentioned the caecum to be, accompanied by violent 
infiammation and vehement pains, particularly on the right side,”—and yet appen- 
dicitis did not enter the death records until after 1880! 


Or again, on p. 83: 

As we look back through nearly three centuries we see that Sylvius had clearly 
grasped a concept that we are sometimes naively inclined to think modern, viz., 
that of acidosis and alkalosis, but he erred like so many of his age in attempting 
to build an all embracing system on a doctrine of restricted application. 

The illustrations bear particular interest for the pathologist; they include 
photographs of ancient papyri, manuscripts, drawings of morbid anatomy 


from medieval volumes, and portraits of great pathologists. 
R. A. MutrKkowsk!, Pu.D. 
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Tue Reg-DIscoveRY OF AMERICA. By Waldo Frank. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. $3.00. 


La TRAHISON DES CLERCS. By Julien Benda. Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1927, 


These books have had a considerable vogue. ““The Re-discovery of America” 
has been translated into French and La Trahison des Clercs has been done 
into English in both England and this country, while Lippmann’s book, by 
far the best of the three, was quite deservedly selected by the Book of the 
Month Club. What reviewers, however, have failed to note and advertisers 
to state, is that all three are contributions to the neo-Spinozist movement 
which, as far as this country is concerned, may be considered as having been 
definitely initiated by the factitious foisting into ephemeral popularity of the 
“Story of Philosophy” by Will Durant. As some of the many readers of this 
latter book may still remember, this knight errant quixotically proclaims 
Spinoza’s system to be “the supreme achievement of modern thought.’”’ One 
need not read between the lines in order to discover that this is precisely the 
assumption of the three authors under review. Moreover the procedure 
adopted by all three is decidedly that of Spinoza himself, although none of 
them, I feel certain, would subscribe to Spinoza’s proposition that: 

Whatsoever an individual, considered as under the sway of Nature, thinks useful 

for himself, whether led by sound reason or impelled by the passions, that he has 
a sovereign right to seek and to take for himself as best he can, whether by force, 
cunning, entreaty, or any other means; consequently he may regard as an enemy 
any one who hinders the accomplishment of his purpose.! 
Nevertheless, it remains that as such a statement cannot by any process be 
exscinded from the logic of the system, all three endeavor to establish their 
respective thesis in the spirit of Spinoza’s doctrine, which, taken as a whole 
according to Delbos’ rather sympathetic study 


strives to effect by the sole power of free thought (sic) the equivalent of what 
Christianity had conferred upon mankind and in fact it even seeks frequently to 
translate into the language of the rationalist certain Christian concepts, but in such 
a way as to appropriate them to its own purposes.” 


We have become familiarized in recent years with this method through the 
practice of the modernist theologian and preacher. But what amounts to 
dishonesty in the case of this latter cannot be over-hastily attributed to the Jew. 
Unlike the Puritan whom Wickham in “The Impuritans” has recently cor- 
rectly described as a rebel against Christian tradition, the Jew never accepted 


1J. Ratner, The Philosophy of Spinoza, Modern Library Series, p. 299. 
2Le Probléme Moral de la Philosophie de Spinoza, p. 216. 
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that tradition, and to him, therefore, it remains something alien and unintel- 
ligible. He has never ceased to be an Oriental for whom facts have little or no 
significance, whose mind seems congenitally devoid of all power of compre- 
hending metaphysics (cf. W. Frank, p. 37). To him the universe still appears 
as nothing more than a mere set of conflicting forces or psychological reactions, 
with the solitary will of the individual left to find its way about with no 
surer guide than the principle of self-preservation.* 

What wonder if, as Henri Massis says of Benda in reference to his earlier 


manner: 


It was not a question with him of discovering in nature an order of sane hierarchies 
but of elaborating ideas which would not be contaminated by this all too human 
contact. Such ideas are but the dangerous dreams of these philosophers of Israel, 
who have been excluded from the realities of society and of patriotism and from all 
that makes humanity more human, and who, therefore, avenge themselves by sub- 
stituting for such realities concepts that are ruinous.‘ 


An observation of somewhat similar import is to be found in Irving Babbitt’s 
“Introduction” to the translation of Benda’s Belphégor, where he says: 


His weakness as a philosopher would appear, as I have already hinted, to be his 
failure to recognize that the opposite of the subrational is not merely the rational but 
the superrational, and that this superrational and transcendent element in man is a 
certain quality of will. This quality of will may prove to be alone capable of supply- 
ing a sufficient counterpoise to the various “lusts,” including the lust of feeling, that 
result from the free unfolding of man’s natural will. 


That Benda has not wholly improved on this earlier position is clear from 
his statement in La Trahison des Clercs (p. 234), that “the affairs of 
humanity do not seem to me to be capable of taking on the stamp of the true 
‘clerk’ except under pain of becoming divine, i.e., of perishing insofar as they 
are human.” What this may mean can be gathered, I think, from Waldo 
Frank’s more elucidating remark that “only the Jews of the ancient Western 
(sic) peoples seem to have realized their sense of self as a focus of the Whole” 
(p. 213). Frank’s “Whole” here is nothing more than Spinoza’s God or 
Nature. As Ratner stated the matter: 


Spinoza’s religion is as natural as his ethics. By making God and Nature equivalent 
terms, Spinoza was not merely resorting to equivocation to escape the penalty of his 
views. The identification of God and Nature fully embodies Spinoza’s doctrine that 
there is no supernatural realm; and, therefore, if man is to have a God at all, Nature 
must be that God. To contend, as so many do, that “true religion” must be based 


—_—_ 


5Cf. Benda’s earlier work, Mon Premier Testament. 
‘Judgements, 2 series, p. 229. 
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upon the existence of a supernatural realm, no matter whether or not such a realm 
exists, is as absurd as to contend that “true morality” must be based upon man’s 
“free-will,’ no matter whether or not man has “free-will.” Spinoza’s system has 
been called pantheistic. But it is pantheistic only in the sense that whatever man 
considers Godlike must be found in Nature, for no other realm exists, and there are 


no gods (p. LXVII). 


In other words, the moment the Jew loses his hold on the positive religion 
of his fathers he tends as of old to revert to the naturalistic monism of the 
Oriental. Hence there should be little to surprise us in his inability to under- 
stand our traditional ethics, in the face of the mess we ourselves have made 
of our own civilization. Instead of acting on the wisdom contained in the 
saying which even Machiavelli was able to appreciate, Obsta principiis, 
the Jew grasps at everything in our present confused tradition that seems to 
justify him in his own peculiar attitude. The result is that he simply cannot 
get at the heart of things. So much so that frequently he gives the impression 
that he is deliberately tampering with the record, as when Ratner, for instance, 
attempts to dispose of the whole of Christianity ia the following: 


The dominant ethics of Christian civilization has made a special point of disregard- 
ing the intimate connection that exists between human nature and rational conduct. 
Morality has been identified, not with living a life according to a rational plan and 
an adequate conception of an ideal form of human existence, but with a strained 
attempt to live in accordance with an inherited system of coercive social habits. Of 
this morality, the Puritan is tne popular type. Only in quite recent years has some 
advance been made back to the sane naturalistic conception of morals which is found 
in the Greeks [Zeno, the father of Stoicism, was of Semitic origin] and also in 
Spinoza (p. LII). 

The strange thing about all this is that it is the Jew himself who has no 
ethical sense. He is quite unable to relate his action to his ideal as some- 
thing to which he should conform. Being incurably religious in disposition, 
his tendency is to hypostatize his idea and thereupon react to it with all the 
intense emotional energy of his Semitic nature, but without any qualifying 
sense of normal discipline and measure. Instead of conformity to ethical 
demands of human nature as these stand out to reason, he strives at best for 
harmonious adaptation to necessity. Spinoza’s so-called ethics is nothing 
more than a pseudo-scientific attempt to formulate a method whereby such 
harmonious adaptation may be achieved. In this it falls in line with the 
present-day tendency in the Jew to put science in the place of religion. As 
Waldo Frank maintains, “there can be no adequate religion until first there 
is an adequate science” (p. 30). To this Lippmann adds, “pure science is 


high religion incarnate” (p. 239). 
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As Lippmann’s book is by far the most notable of the three, it may be well 
to give the gist of its contents in his own words. As he says, “it deals with 
the problem of unbelief, not as believers are accustomed to deal with it, in 
the spirit of men confidently calling the lost sheep back into the fold, but 
as unbelievers themselves must, I think, face the problem, if they face it 
candidly and without presumption” (p. 3). In order to judge as to whether 
the problem has been treated with or without presumption, one should turn 
to Lippmann’s own conclusion. This will be found stated in two separate 
passages towards the end of the book. “The ultimate question,” he says, “is 
not how the populace is to be ruled, but what the teachers are to think. That 
is the question that has to be settled first; it is the preface to everything else” 
(p. 321). To this question his answer would seem to be comprised in the 
following proposition, which he assumes to be warranted on the basis of his 


own induction: 


We can begin to see, I think, that the evidence converges upon the theory that 
what the sages have prophesied as high religion, what psychologists delineate as 
matured personality, and the disinterestedness which the Great Society requires for 
its practical fulfilment, are all of a piece, and are the basic elements of a modern 


morality. I think the truth lies in this theory (p. 323). 


It should be noted that the sages here referred to, including the author of 
the Fourth Gospel, are made to accord with Spinoza, and certainly it appears 
to be somewhat disingenuous to make St. John Chrysostom (p. 53), and St. 
Augustine (p. 196), out to be Lutherans, or to quote such a rabid Anglican 
as Figgis on the question of infallibility (p. 81). On the other hand, the 
“matured personality” of the psychologists is no more than our true nature 
in Spinoza’s sense, namely, reason itself insofar as this may have attained to 
the depths of our own being, the depths of being itself, by suppressing through 
perfect intellection all intellectual and moral dependence, while the element 
of truth latent in his idea of disinterestedness may be gathered from the state- 
ment that “the only kind of liberty which is workable in the real world is 
the liberty of the disinterested man, the man who has transformed his passions 
by an understanding of necessity” (p. 258). 

As a philosophy this certainly is not likely to succeed, for Spinozism con- 
sidered practically is about as bleak as the ruins of Carthage and, if taken 
seriously, is bound to prove as inhuman as the worship of Moloch. Yet could 
Lippmann but see his way to grasp the distinction between physical necessity 
and metaphysical necessity,® called for in traditional Christian ethics, I feel 


——__. 


°Cf. Stoicism and Modern Thought, in THoucut for December 1928. 
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sure that his next step would be in the direction of a more “adequate” solu- 
tion of the problem to which he has so sincerely set himself. 

Meantime there are those on both sides of this question who may be inclined 
to shout, “Conspiracy.” If so, they are but the dupes of their own ignorance. 
The important thing is to understand, and the best way to begin is by remov- 
ing the beam from our own eye and resigning from all mutual admiration 


societies. 
Moornouse F. X. Mirar, S.J. 
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